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[From the London New Monthly Magaziue. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MATORIN. 
NO. ui. 

The history of the Tragedy of “ Bertram” is 
eurious. The first theatre in which Miss O'Neil 
made, what is termed in theatrical phraseology, 
“ a decided hit,” was the Old Crow-street Thea- 
tre in Dublin, which was*at that period the only 
Patent Theatre in the metropolis; it is now ler- 
elled with the ground. She had been for. years 
struggling in the provincial theatres, where her 
great talents scarcely preserved her from the 
state of destitution and want, that beyond all 
other professions in the world seems to await the 
obscure actress. At Dundalk and Newry, and 
other small towns, she performed character’ in 
every range of the drama, from the Dumhb-boy of 
the Melo-drama to Shakspeare’s Lady Macbeth, 
little anticipating the career of forume that lay 
before her : but amidst privations, and mischane- 
es, and vicissitudes, her integrity of mind and 
singleness of heart procured her the protection of 
high friends, who respected her private character 
as much as they lamented her circumstances. A 
gentleman once assured me that he witnessed 
Miss O’Neil’s entre in Dundalk, in the character 
ofa page in one of the old plays ; and that even 
then, although she was young, and new to the 
stage, the gracefulness of her action, and her ex- 
cellent judgment, did not escape the observation 
of the audience. At length she was engaged in 
Dublin, and became, at a weekly salary of 5I. the 
leading tragic actress. Miss O’Neil’s popularity 
induced Mr. Sheil, the Roman Catholic barrister, 
to write the tragedy of “ Adelaide, or the Emi- 
grants.” It was composed expressly for her, and 
it succeeded. The temptation was great to those 
who were impelled by necessity as well as talent ; 
and Maturin, inspired by the hope of a similar 
triumph, wrote “ Bertram.” It was presented to 
the management of Crow-street Theatre in the 
year 1814, where it lay for some time. Maturin 
first found it difficult to obtain an answer, and 
when he did, he found that answer to be a rejec- 
tion. Such was the penetration and judgment of 
the management of Crow-street Theatre in Dub- 
lin! Happy for the author was its rejection. 


‘ Maturin, deeply as he might have felt his disap- 


pointment, submitted to it, and consigned his MS. 
in silence to neglect and obscurity. Amongst a 
heap of: old literary papers it lay for nearly two 
years; during which period, hopeless of the 
meens of introducing it to the favorable notice of 
the London theatres, the author suffered it to re- 
main without even bestowing upon it a single pe- 
rusal. At last he was induced to look at it, und by 
the advice of some friends to transmit it to Sir 
Walter Scott for his opinion, with whom he was 
then in correspondence. The result is before the 
public. Sir Walter was so struck with the play, 
that he sent it, with a strong recommendation, to 
Lord Byron, who was then on the Committee of 
Drory-lane Theatre. © Cireumstaznces favoured 
“Dertram.” The theatre was in want of writers. 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Coleridge, and others, had 
been applied to in vain, and Miss Baillie’s “ De 
Montfort? was about to be revived when Matu- 
ri::’s ungedy reached bis Lordship. Its accept- 
ance was immediate ; and Lord Byron wrote 
kindly to Maturin. In someextracts from adiary 
kept by Lord Byron, published last year in a pub- 
lic journal, under the title of the “ Byron Papers,” 
I find the following passage corroborative of these 
circumstances :— 

* When I belonged to the Drury-lane Commit- 
tee, and was one of the Stage-Committee of Man- 
agement, the number of plays upon the shelves 
was about five hundred. Conceiving that a- 
mongst these there must be some of merit, in per- 
son and by proxy I caused an investigation. I 
do not think that, of those which I saw, there 
was one which could be conscientiously tolerated. 
There never were such things as most of them. 
Maturin was very kindly, recommended to me by 
Sir Walter Scott, to whom I had recourse, firstly, 
in the hape that he would do something for us 
himself, and, secondly, in :ny despair, that he 


would point out to us any young or old writer of 


promise. Matuin sent his “Bertram,” and a 
letter without his address; so that at first I could 
give him no answer. When I at last hit upon 
his residence, I sent him a favorable answer, and 
something more substantial. His play succeeded, 
but I was at that time absent from England.” 

* Bertram” was produced at Drury-lane Thea- 
tre in 1816, and its success was unequivocal and 
brilliant. The character of Imogene was assign- 
ed to a debutante, Miss Somerville, (now Mrs. 
Bunn) who, with all the difficulties of a first ap- 
pearance to encounter, mainly contributed to the 
success of the author, and established her own. 
The interest excited by its publication was uni- 
versal, and it ran through a number of editions in 
one year. Between the profits of its perform- 
ance and publication, Maturin, after years of un- 
rewarded toil, in which he 

— = had known 
Of conscious merit but the pangs alone, 
c.eared a considerable sum, the amount of which 
I have heard variously stated. One word upon 
this. 

Adramatic writer has no protection for his 
copyright; thatis, if he publishes a play, every 
theatre in the kingdom may perform it with im- 
punity. Managers may cut, adapt, curtail, en- 
large at pleasure, sacrifice the author's feelings 
an‘ his fame in any way they think fit, and he 
has no redress ; the sale of his work is injured, 
and the theatre, after clearing perhaps thousands 
by his labor, neither repays nor recognizes his 
claim. Itis admitted that the composition of a 
tragedy or comedy demands talents of a very high 
character. On an averag>,a dramatist seldom 
receives more than a few hundred pounds for his 
piece ; with less labor, and in the same space of 
time, a writer can devote himself to any other 
species of composition, with a certainty of reap- 
ing treble the profits of one successful play—nov- 
el-writing, for instance. But this is not all. A 
piece produced at one theatre may be played in 
every other; and although every theatre in the 
kingdom should be deriving emolunent at the 
same moment from the popularity of the proauc- 
tion, the author is only entitled to the profits he 
receives in the theatre where it was originally 
performed. This is really a hardship that does 
not extend to any other class of authorship, and 

one against which some legislative protection 
ought to be granted. According to the law of 
copyright, a published book is protected fora 





benefitted ? Suppose the management of Co- 
vent-garden purehased the copyright, if 1 may 
eall it so, of a successful play.—it would then be- 
come their exclusive property in representation 
for a given period 3 the attraction, for which 
they alone paid, would then become their prop- 
erty, and the author would be more equitably 
and jusily dealt with ;—or sitppose he reserved 
the copyright in hie own hands, he could dispose 
of the privilege of representation to the provin- 
cial theatres, as a patentee disposes of an inven- 
tion to different countries. Dramatic property is 
much better regulated and protected in France. 
An author is entitled to the twenty-first part of 
of the gross receipts for every night in every 
theatre in France in which his plece is played 
during his lifetime, and bis family for ten years 
after his decease. There a successful play is to 
the author what‘it ought to be, a permanent 
property: for, if it continues to be a permanent 
attraction, should he not retain a permanent in- 
terest in its -perfermance ? If by: his genius or 
his industry he is able to increase the profits of 
theatres, and delight a thousand audiences, is he 
not entitled to a reasonable share of the success 
he crentes? The French translator of “ The 
Stranger” could not have made less than 30001. 
by its performance— Kotzebue sold the original 
for 401. The difficulty of collecting in the profits 
from the licensed provincial theatres in the French 
provinces is obviated by an agent in Paris, who, 
ata small percentage, receives «id disburses the 
author’s dividend, 
As “Bertram” origina!ly stood, it was some- 
what different in its construction from the drama 
as it was acted and published: the machinery 
used by Maturin was dismissed nt the suggestion 
of Lord Bacon. In the original, Bertram is rep- 
resented as having been excited tc the murder of 
St. Aldobrand by a supernatural being—a fiend— 
who, in thé disguise of a solitary knight, infests 
the gloomy recesses of an adjacent forest. .The 
description of his interview with this mystcrious 
personage is told in a fine strain of poetry ; and 
‘the haughty daring of Bertram, and the terrified 
rejoinder of the assassins who commune with 
him, and who, accustomed to mortal horrors, 
shrink with instinctive dread from the fearful 
agency of unearthly power, are delineated in a 
scene of grandeur and sublimity. Maturin relin- 
quished this. partof his play with great regret, 
and never afterwards spoke of it without express- 
ing his dissent from the judgment that condemn- 
ed it to oblivion. Thatscene was never printed 
but in the Edinburgh Review, to which it was 
communicated by Sir Walter Scott ; and as it is 
now eight years since it appeared in that publica- 
tion, it may be acceptable to our readers. The 
Prior of St. Anselm’s is discovered describing to 
Bertran— 
——“ the dark knight of the forest, 

So from his armour named and sable belm, 
Whose unbarred vizor mortal never saw. 
Tie dwells alone; no earth!y thing lives near him, 
- Save the hoarse raven croaking o’er his towers, 
And the dauk weeds muflling his stagnant moat. 

Bertram. Vl ring a summons on his barred portad 


me make oo through wad od valves rock and ring. 
rior. *rt mad to take ¢ est. Withi 
or. pou rt ma: ake the qu Within my memory 


Owe solitary maw did 
Dark thouzhts dwelt with him, which he thought to veat. 
Unto that dark compeer we saw bis steps, 
In winter’s stormy twilight, seek that pass— 
But days and years are gone, and he returns nct. 
Bertram. hat fate befell him there ? 
Prior. The manner of his end was never known. 
Bertram. That man shall be my mate—Contend net with me— 
Horrors to me are kindred and society. 
Or man, or fiend, he hath won the soul of Bertram.” 


Bertram is afterwards discovered alone, wan- 
dering near the fatal tower, and he describes the 
effect of the awful interview which he had court- 
ed. 


“ Bertram. Was it aman or fiend? Whate’er it was 

It hath dealt wonderfully with me— . 

All is around his dwelling suitable ; 

The invisible blast to which the dark pines groan, 

The unconscious tread to which the dark earth echoes, 

The hidden waters rushing to their fall, 

These sounds, cf which the causes are not seen, 

I love, for they are, likc my fate, mysterious. 

How towered his proud form through the shrouding gloom, 

How spoke the eloquent silence of its moiion, 

Tlow through the barred vizor did his accents 

Roll their rich thunder on the pausing soul ! 

And though his closed mvrion hid his feature, 

Yea, all resemblance to the face of man, 

I felt the hellow whisper of his welcome, 

I felt those unseen’ eyes were fixed or mine, 

If eyes indeed were there— . 

Forgotten thoughts of evil, still-born mischiefs, 

Faul fertile seeds of passion and of crime, 

That withered in my heart's abortive core, 

Roused their dark battle at his trumpet-peal : 

So sweeps the tempest o’er the slumbering desert, 

Waking its myriad hosts of burning death: 

So calls the fast dread peal the wandering atoms 

Of blood and bone and flesh and dust-worn fragments, 

In dive array of ghastly unity, 

To bide the eternal summons. 

T am not what I was since I beheld him — 

I was the slave of passion’s ebbing sway ; 

All is condensed, collected, callous now. 

The groan, the barst, the fiery flash is u’er, 

Down pours the dense »vd darkening lava-tide, 

Arresting life, and stilling ali beneath it. 

Enter two of his bend, observing him. 
First Robber. See’st thou with what a step of pride he stalks— 

Thou hast the dark knight of the forest seen; 

For never man, from living converse come, 

Trod with such step, or flashed with eye like thine. 
Second Robber, And hast thou of a truth seen the dark knight ? 
Bertram. (turning on him suddenly.) Thy hand is chilled with 

fear. Well! shivering craven, 

Say I have seen him,—wherefore dost thou Fr ? 

Long’st thou for tale of goblin-guarded portal ? 

Of giant champion whose spell-forged mail 

Crumbled to dust at sound of magic horn— 

Banner of sheeted flaue whose foldiags shrunk 

To withering weeds that o’er the battlements 

Wave to the broken spell—or demen-blast 

Of winded clarivn, whose fell summons sinks 

To lonely whisper of the shuddering breeze 

O’er the charmed towers. 

First Robber. Mock me not thus—Hast met him of a truth ? 
Bertram. Well, fool! 
First Robber. Why then, Heaven’s benison be with you ? 

Upen this hour we part—farewell for ever! 

For mortal cause 1 bear a mortal weapon— 

But man that feagues with demons lacks not wan.” 


In 1816, partly in consequence of hearing that 





certain number of years; and why should not the 
performance of a play, by which distinction of 
privilege managers as well as authors would be 





several persons were claiming the authorship of 
“ Bertram,” Maturin came to London, and from 
the obscurity and depression of his former life, 
was suddenly elevated to the most dizzy and flat- 
tering distinction. He was caressed by tle first 
men of the day, recognized by the audienee dur- 
ing the performance of his play, and received 
with acclamations, and in one brief month of 
brilliant applause, obtained the reward of years 
of neglect and anguish and distress. 
“ A change came o’er the spirit of his dream ” 

His character, habits, and opinions seemed to un- 
dergo a total alteration. He returned to Ireland, 
gave up his tuitions, indulged in the intoxica- 
tions of society, and became a man of fashion, 
living upon the fame of his genius. Yethe did 
not abandon that art by which he became dis- 
tinguished : in the delirium of sudden reputation 
he planned fresh works, and contemplated new 
and untouched designs. He was to have furnish- 
ed a tragedy to one theatre and a comedy to an- 
other. He was solicited to write for Covent- 
garden, and he undertook the task : novels, po- 
ems, and dramas, in confused procession passed 


the mountain came forth amonse: calculating 
upon the reputation of the homent, he indulged 
the deceitful hope that whaever he published 
would succeed, and under thyt fallacious impres- 
sion he gave the world a voltme of sermons that 
nobody read. ‘Tis sermons too, betrayed the 
struggles of a poctical mind ¢gideavoring to adapt 
itself to the prevailing ansPrity of a particular 
class of religinnists ; and, between the party 
which rejected his book becgize it was not evan- 
gelical, and those who woule not read it becanse 
it was not a romance, it wal his fate to please 
neither, and fail. ' 

It is from this period thy we may date the 
commencement of that follyof which Maturin 
has been lavishly aceused. Whatever might 
have been the levities of his @niuct before, they 
now certainly became mort remarkable. His 
whole port and bearing wat that of aman who 
had burst from a long sleep §to a new state of 
being; always gay, he now gpcame luxurious in 
his habits and manners... He wes-the first in the 
quadrille—the last to depart. ‘The ball-room was 
his temple of inspiratioggand worebip. So pas- 
sionately attached was he to dancing, that he or- 
ganized morning quadrilte parties, which wet al- 
ternately two or three days in the week at the 
houses of the favorite members of his coterie. He 
wus proud of the gracefulness and elegance of 
his dancing ; his light figure, and the melancholy 
and interesting air that, whether natusal or ficti- 
tious, he threw into his movements, gave a pecu- 
liar character to his style. He was a perfect 
bigot im his attachment to female society; and 
generally restless and dissatisfied in the exclusive 
company of mer. T remember meeting him at a 
large assembly where there were severai beanti- 
ful women, and it was with reluctance he con- 
sented to forego the quadrille during the interval 
of supper: at supper he wasuneasy and impa- 
tient, although he happened to be sitting near 
some very intellectual persogs ; at last, after a 
few songs, which otherwise would have been 
prolonged, he sterted up, and with cousiderable 
animation and effect, taking a lady by the hand, 
led the way to the dancing-roym. 

The immoral tendency of “ Bertram,” clothed 
as itis in the drapery of passionate and delightful 
language, considerably affected the period of its 
life upon the stage. After a long run, it was 
finally put aside, in deferenceto the scruples of 
those whose opinions ought to be regarded. It 
will, probably, never be played in the winter thea- 
tres again; and thus a dram, calculated beyond 
any other of modern date to cxcite the two great 
sources of emotion, is lost to the public, because 
there is one blot in its design, which English deli- 
cacy and female purity could not consistently ap- 
prove. Had Maturin mitigated that passage in 
his plot, which he could have done without sacri- 
ficing the interest or verisimilitude of the story, 
his play would have become a stock-piece, and 
he would have had the satisfaction of entailing a 
perpetual legacy on the national stage, and of 
leaving behind a lasting memorial of his genius. 
“ Manuel” followed “ Bertram,” but with very 
different success. Kean, was desirous of a new 
character; the unhappy cireamstances of hia late 
Majesty rendered the performance of Lear ob- 
jectionable, from the situation in which the inci- 
dents of the play involve the king; and: Kean 
was anxious to have a piece written in which he 
would have an opportunity of personating the im, 
becility of old age, worked upon by mental be- 
reavement, without offending the feelings that 
might have been wounded by the representation 
of Lear. In fact, he wished to have a Lear in 
every respect but the regality. To meet this de- 
sire, Maturin produced “ Manuel ;” and with 
some snatches of good poetry, situations of in- 
tense interest, and powerful dialogue, through 
some of those unaccountable vicissitudes that 
make the drama a hazardous speculation, the 
tragedy was dammed. The failure of “ Manuel” 
was strangely enough anticipated in a bad pro- 
logue, written by some person who had just sense 
enough to remain anonymous :--thus 


“ Should, then, his tragic aumnbers piease no more, 
(Who may not fail, where Johnson failed before ?) 
Forbear harsh blame, nor deem you-selves exempt, — 
Your kindness lured him to the rash attempt.” 


In “ Bertram” the plot is single, simple, and 
pregnant with deep interest. It is not contused 
by a maze of minor fubles; there is no under- 
currentto occupy your anxiety as you float down 
the stream: totwo persons end their story your 
whole attention is devoted ; you think of nothing 
elze ; you feel it would be impertineut to obtrude 
upon yourselfan additional attraction, that an- 
other scene would dissipate your feelings ; and 
you rise from the reprensation with a thrilling 
distinctness of the action that has taken place, 
which one solitary incident more would destroy. 
In “ Manuel” there are several plots, and they 
are all feebly brought out, except the main plot, 
which is considerably obstructed and dwarfed by 
the intrusion of inferior sorrows, in which you 
feel no sympathy, and which come in ont of place. 
Occasionally, a feverish excitement is worked up 
by the poetical ardor of the dialogue ; but as you 
advance to its developement, you are impeded by 
these petty distresses, and finaliy become so in- 
different, that expectation evaporates in fatigue. 

The want of originality may be equally charg- 
ed upon “Bertram,” but ite effective execution 
stands in the place of invention, and supplies the 
charm of novelty. The p'ot of “ Bertram” is 
partly derived, perhaps unconsciously, from “ Isa- 
bella,” and partly from “ Percy,” an almost for- 
gotten play, by Hannah More. But the modern 
drama affords so many successful examples of 
professed plagiary,that the criticismn is gratuitous. 
* De Montfort,” and “The Iron Chest,” and many 
others, belong to the same class in this respect. 





[From the Columbian Ceatinel, Nov. 28.) 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

A meeting of the Trustees of the Washington 
Monument Association wes held on Monday 
last, when report having deen made that the 
Statue of Washington, by Chantrey, was in read- 
iness for exhibition, the covering was ordered to 
be removed for its view by the public. It is erect- 
ed in an apartment built br the Society for the 
purpose, adjoining the Doric Hall of the State 
House, and opens into it by arched passage ways, 
through which it is fully presented to the visitor 
as he enters the Hall. It wiil be free to the pub- 
lic at all times, with the exception of Sundays, 
Thanksgiving and Fast Days, on which the House 
is closed in obedience to an order of the General 
Court. The Recess erected for the Statue is al- 
lowed by artists to be an orsament as well as an 
additisn to the Capitol. The model of the edt- 
fice—the classic style of the architecture—the 





before him ; but he planned, sketched, and ahan- 
dened his countless projects. From the labors of 


credit to the Architect andthe Mechanica engag- 
ed in its various parts, and to the Committee who 
approved of the plan, and superintended the 
structure, 
Many who have often seen Washington at va- 
rious periods from the commencement of the war 
of the Revolution, to his retirement from the 
Presidency,and who have carefully examined the 
Statue, are teianimous in their opinion of its 
strong resemblance to the great original, particu- 
larly at the period of time which the Statue is in- 
tended to commemorate ; and having a respect 
bordering on admiration for the original, were 
grateful for the skill, taste, and assiduity so emi- 
nently and successfully displayed by the Sculptor, 
in this masterpiece ef his art. 
We had written thus far when we saw the an- 
nexed communication from the indefatigrble 
Chairman of the Committee of the Association 
appointed te procure the Statue. We shall not 
presume to add to the description given it. 

From the Datiy Advertiser of yesterday. 
Mr. Haurx, —l think it but a proper tribute to that 
distinguishee artist, Mr. Chantrey, to say, that the 
long expected Statue of Washington was this day 
opened in presence of the Trustees of the Washing- 
ton Monument Association, and thet it surpassed the 
high expectations. which they had formed of it. Sev- 
eral of the Trustecs have visited the best collections 
of the fine arts in Euroye, and these gentlemen ex- 
pressed their high admiration of this statue, merely as 
a work of art. For myself, 1 make no pretensions to 
the character of a connoisseur. I have formed no 
rules, by which to decide whether a piece of art ought 
or ought not to please. I judge of it s:mply by its ef- 
fects. My opportunities of visiting the most distin- 
guished collections in other countries have been fre- 
quent, and I have never failed to avail myself of them ; 
and | feel bound to Mr. Chantrey to say, that I never 
saw a modern statue, which | thought comparable to 
this. If [had never seen Washington himself—nor a 
painting nor bust of him, | should say of Chantrey’s, 
that it is the most perfect exhibition of Washington's 
character. That face, person, and attilude represent 
to my mind, caiinnes3, dignity, elevation and purity 
of soul, a vower over the minds of other men, the 
most firm and determined resolution, united with 
great coolness and habits of reflection. Such the 
statue appears to my eye. It perfectly represents 
Washington’s moral and intellectual traits. 

But it is not sufficient that the statue should be an 
ideal representation of his character, it should resem- 
ble his person. There is no point in which men differ 
so much as in their opinions of resemblances. There 
are so many points of view which may be taken of 
the same person, and there is euch a diversity in the 
powers of men in seeing the same object justly, from 
the highest gifted artist, a Chantrey or a Stuart, down 
to the uncultivated man, who sees beauty and resem- 
blance in a sign-post likeness of John Hancock, ora 
painted bust of Napoleon, that I shall not be surpris- 
ed, if many persons should see no great likeness to 
Washington. The Trustees were all well satisfied 
with the resemblance—to my eye, it is a strong like- 
ness of Washington, as | often saw him in society in 
1789—and an equally stron; likeness of Stuart's no- 
ble painting of him. Whatever we may think of the 
likeness, we must all admire the character of the 
work, and the marks of genius, which are displayed 
in it, and we must feel pr.ud of possessing a statue of 
the Father of his Country by. an artist so aurivalledy 

The Statue of Washington is executed in a single 
block of white marble of Carrara—it is larger than 
life, being 7 feetin height. The costume is modern, 
but eo happily arranged, that it partakes of the grace 
of the antique. The attitude is peculiarly noble, and 
there is a tone of composure in the features, and figure, 
which most forcibly recalls Washington—the living, 
acting Washington, to our minds. 

Can it be necessary to urge upon our fellow citi- 
zens, both old and young, to respect both the statue 
and the room in which it is placed, and never through 
levity or wautonneas, do the slightest injury to the one 
or the other. JOHN LOWELL, 


— Late Chairman of the Committee for procuring the Statue. 

While viewing the Statue yesterday we heard 
it objected to by some who knew Washington in 
olden times, as deviating in the features of the 
mouth from that expression of gravity and seri- 
ousness which they said always gave a grandeur 
to his sober dignity, and was his principal charac- 
teristic. We know it has been said that Wash- 
ington never laughed. But this we also know to 
be only so far true, that he seldom indulged in 
loud laughter. That he never siniled is an ab- 
surdity. During a great part of his life, when he 
was viaible to the public, his capacious mind was 
engaged in the concerns of his country, and the 
high responsibility of kis situation ; and it was 
the natural effect of his cares to imprint serious- 
ness and anxiety on allhis features. This was 
particularly the case during the eventful years of 
the Revolution, and the trying times of the first 
termof the Presidency. But the portraiture from 
which the Sculptor formed the Statue, was taken 
after the affairs of the beloved country of the 
original had assumed a brighter and happier as- 
pect, and when she was in the full tide of honor 
and prosperity. It was then that he felt that his 
great labors and sacritices were crowned with 
success, and saw his country permanently estab- 
lished as a Free and Independent Nation. The 
days uf anxiety having passed away, he would 
have heen wanting in that gratitude to Heaven 
for its blessings, which was one of his great cha- 
racteristics, had he forborne to be cheerful and 
smiling. This change, true to nature, was that 
which the Painter and the Sculptor bave so hap- 
pily delineated and immortalized, : 

The cost of the Statue, Edifice, &e. we learn 
has been about $16,000. 





THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

The following details relating to the Russian 
army, from Van Halen’s entertaining,Journey to 
Russia, are extremely curious, and easily account 
for the wonderfully s:nall expense at which Rus- 
sia supports an enormous standing army: “ The 
Colonel of a regiment in Russia is bound, both 
morning and evening, to keep open table for all 
his officere,pay the music of the regiment, whether 
of infantry or cavalry, defray all the expenses of 
the hospital of his cantonment, and take charge 
of the handiwork of every articte for the complete 
equipment of Lis regiment; so that the Empe- 
ror, or, in other words, the crown, furnishes each 
regiment with only the pay, arms, leathers,cloths. 
copper, and iron, and a certain sum for the re- 
mount of the cavalry. Thus, it is calculated in 
Russia, and especially in Georgia, that an infant- 
ry soldier completely equipped for war, his arms 
excepted, costs the government twenty-five rou- 
bles, (assignats) which are equivalent to Il. ster- 
ling. With respect to the colonel’s table, wheth- 
er he be absent or not, it is always provided at 
his house, either with music or without, secord- 
ing to the pleasure of him who presides, whio is 


duced by one of the officers. On the other hand, 
the colonel, to be able to meet the great expense 
which he incurs in thus supporting the regiment, 
has the right of employing in time of peace, the 
third part of the troops for his own benefit, dur- 
ing certain months of the year, when the military 
instructions are suspended. ‘The soldiers then 
Lecome masons, carpenters, smiths, &c., or are 
engaged in whatever occupation they may be 
hired for ; so that as thev are furnished by the 
colonel with suitable dresses, that their uniforme 
may not suffer during the time they are thus em- 
ployed, they eannot be recognized as soldiers, ex- 
cept by their mustachios. Besides, there are al- 
Ways a certuin number of them employed in the 
regiment in every description of trade ; conse- 
quently, every thing that can possibly be wanted 
in the corps is made by the soldjers.” 











| Feom Hood's “ Whime and Oddities "} 
A NEW LIFE PRESERVER. 
At Agirbroadth ‘ve pes."—Othelle. 
I have read somewhere of a Trawelier, who carried 
with him a bracc of pistols, a carabine, a cutlass, a 
dagger, and an umbrella, but was indebted for his 
preservation to the ombrella ; it grappled with a bush, 
when ke was rolling over a precipice. In hie man- 
ner, my friend Wiggins, though armed with a sword, 
rifle, and huoting-knife, owed his existence——to hie 
wig! — 
Ile was specimen-hunting (for Wiggins isa first rate 
naturalist,) somewhere in the back woods of America, 
when, happening to light upon a dense covert, there 
sprang eat upon him,—not a panther or catamoun- 
tair,—but with terrible whoop and yell, a wild In- 
dian,—one of a tribe then hostile to our settlers. 
Wiggius’ gun was mastered in a twinkling, himself 
stretched upon the earth, the barbarous knife, destia- 
ed tomake him bolder than Granby's celebrated Mar- 
quis, leaped eagerly from its sheath. 
Conceive the horrible weapon making its prelimina- 
ry flourishes and circumgyrations ; the savage fea- 
tures, made savage by paint and ruddle, working 
themselves up to a demouiacal crisis of triumphant 
malignity ; his red right hand clutching the shearing 
knife; his left, the frizzied top-knot; and then, the 
artificial scalp coming off in the Mohawk grasp! 
Wiggins says the Indian catchpole was, for some 
Moments, motionless with surprise; recovering, at 
last, he dragged his captive along, through brake 
and jungle, to the encampment. A peculiar whoop 
soon brought the whele horde to the spot. The In- 
dian addressed them with vehement gestures, in the 
course of which Wiggins was again thrown down, the 
knife again performed its circuits, and the whole trans- 
action was pantomimically described. All Indjan se- 
dateness and restraint were overcome. The assembly 
made every demonstration of wonder; and the wig 
was fitted on, rightly, and askew, and hind part be- 
fore, by a bundred pair of red hands. Captain Gulli- 
ver’s glove was not a greater puzzle to the Houhy- 
hnms. From the men it passed to the squaws; and 
from them, down to the least of the urchins ; Wig- 
gins’s heal, in the mean time,frying in a mid-summer 
sun. At length, the phenomenon returned into the 
hands of the chief—a venerable grey-beard: he ex- 
amined it afresh, very altentively, and after a long de- 
liberation, maintained with true Indian silence and 
gravity, made a speech in his own tengue, that pro- 
cured for the anxious trembling captive very unex- 
pected honors. In fact, the whole tribe of women 
and warriors danced around him, with such unequivo- 
cal marks of homage, that even Wiggins comprehend- 
ed that he was not intended fora sacrifice. He was 
then carried in triumph to their wigwams, his body 
daubed with theie body colors of the most honorable 
patterns; and he was given to understand, that he 
might choose any of their marriageble maidens for a 
squaw. Availivg bimeelf of this privilege, and so be- 
coming by degrees, more a proficient in their language, 
he learned the cause of this extraordinary respect. 
It was considered that he had beena great warrior ; 
that he had, by mischance of war been overcome and 
tufted; but, that, whether by valor or stratagent, 
each equally estimable amongst the savages, he had 
secovered his liberty and his scalp. 

As long as Wiggins kept his own counse), he was 
safe; but trusting his Indias Dalilah with the sccret 
of his locks, it soon got wind among the squaws, and 
from them became known to the warriors and chiefs. 
A solemn sitting was held at midnight, by the chiefs, 
to consider the propriety of knocking the poor wig- 
owner on the head; but he had received a timely hint 
of their intention, and when the tomahawks sought 
for him he was far on his way, with his life-preserver, 
towards a British settlement. 





(From Sketches of Persia.) 

The patient complained more of the accident 
which bad befallen bim than I thought becomircg 
in one of histribe. This I remarked to him, and 
his answer was truly amusing. “ Do not think, 
doctor, I should have uttered one word of com- 
plaint if my own high-bred colt, ina playful kiek, 
had broke both my legs; but to have a bone 
broken by a brute of a jackass is too bad, and 
willcomplain.” This distinction of feeling, as 
to the mode in which bones are broken, ie not 
confined to the Arabs. Lonce met an artillery- 
man, after an action in India, with his arm shat- 
tered, who was toudly lamenting his bad fortune. 
I pointed in an upbraiding manner to some fine 
fellows on the ground, whose luck had been 
worse. “ It iz not the wound, sir,” he retorted, 
ina passion, “ of which I complain; had J lost a 
limb by a cannon-ball, I should not have said a 
word ; but to lose one by a rascally rocket would 
make any oue mad.” 

We had good reason to remember the tribe of 
Mama Sunee, who boast of having preserved 
their name and habits unaltered from the time of 
Alexander the Great, and who, in conformity to 
one of their most ancient usages, had plundered 
a part of our baggage that was unfortrnately left 
without a guard in the rear. The leas would have 
been great bet for a curious incident. Among 
the enamels left behind was one loaded with bot- 
tles containing nitric acid, which had been furn- 
ished in considerable quantities to us at Bombay. 
The able physician who discovered its virtues 
was solicitous that its efficacy should have a fair 
trial in Persia ; and it certainly proved a sover- 
eign remedy in an extreme case, but one ip which 
he had not anticipated its effects. The robbers, 
after plundering several camel-loads, came to 
that with the nitric acid. They cast it from the 
back of the animal upon the ground. 
tles broke, and the smoke and smell of their eor.- 
tents so alarmed the ignorant and superstitious 
Mama Sunees, that they fled in dismay, fully 
satisfied that a pent-up genie of the Faringees had 
been let louse, and would take ample vengeance 
on them for their misdeeds. The truth of this 
was preved by the testimonies of the camel-driv- 
ers, the subsequent confession of some of the 
thieves, and the circumstance of several of the 
loads which were near the nitrie acid being un- 
touched.” 











elevation and position of the Statue—and the neat 
and unostentatious finish of the entire work, do 


the officer .ighest inrank. If stranger arrives, 
; he iaalways hospitably received, and placed he- 
\ ide the president, previded oniv that he be iarro- 


A MINT TO sEwsrareR READERS. In 2 country 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Toxex. Cn the last page will be found 
two extracts from The Token, published in this 
city, in imitation of the Souvenirs which appear 
annually in London. It hardly rivals the Euro- 
pean works in embellishments, but the publish- 
er’s excuse is the late period at which it was com- 
menced, and he “hopes that this disadvantage 
may be compensated, in some degree, by higher 
interest in the literary contents of the volume.” 
The view of the White Mountains is a good speci- 
men of engraving from one of Pratt’s pictures, 
and is an excellent view of the “everlasting 
hills ;” all the views are of American scenery. 

The Token is to be continued the ensuing year. 
The extracts in this day’s peper are not made ag 
specimens of the literary part of the work. As 
one of “those who would encourage every at- 
tempt to explore our native mines, and draw from 
them the treasures of poetry and romance,” we 
wish Mr. Goodrich success in his undertaking. 

The.prizes offered by the publisher of this work 
are awarded as fullows :—the prize for the best 
prose piece is given to the article entitled “ Some 
passages in the Life of an Old Maid.” The Com- 
mittee had some hesitation in deciding between 
two pieces cf poetry, “ The Soldier's Widow,” and 
“ Connecticut River ;” and accordingly recem- 
mended a division of the prize of One Hundred 
Dollars, which was agreed to by the authors, the 
former having been written by N. P. Willis, Esq. 
of this city—the latter by Mrs. Sigourney,of Hart- 
ford. ‘The committee consisted of Rev. F. W. P. 
Greenwood, Rev. Nathanie! L. Frothingham, and 
Charles Sprague, Esq. 

Annexed is the successful piece by Mr. Willis. 
The others are too long for our columns. 

THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 
Wo for my vine clad home! 
That it should ever be so dark to me, 
With its bright threshold, and its whispering tree ! 
That I should ever come 


Fearing the lonely echo of a tread 
Beneath the roof-tree of my glorious dead ! 


Lead on! my otphan boy! 
Thy home Is not so desolate to thee— 
And the low shiver in the linden tree 
May bring to thee a joy ; 
Bat, oh, how dark is the bright home before thee, 
To her who with a joyous spirit bore thee ! 
Lead on! fur thou art now 
My sole remaining helper. God hath spoken, 
And the strong heart I leaned upon is broken ; 
And I have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright one, and just, 
Trod by the hvof of batile to the dust. 
He will not meet thee there 
Who blest thee at the eventide, my sun ! 
And when the shadows of the night steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 
The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the ond! 
Ay, my own boy ! thy sire 
Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hath past 
With his high glance of fire. 
Wo that the linden and the vine should bloom, 
And a just man be gathered to the tomb ! ° 
Why—bear them proudly, boy ! 
It is the sword he girded to his thigh— 
It is the helm he wore in victory— 
And shall we have no joy? 
For thy green vales, Oh Switzerland, he died !— 
I will forget my sorrow in my pride ! 

Among the new books noticed in the late Eng- 
lish publications is Fitful Fanctes, by William 
Kennedy. One of the London critics describes 
Mr. Kennedy asa hypochondriac, and says his 
case is “one of real morbidity, and not one of 
those pseudo fits of inelancholy assumed by young 
ladies and gentlemen who think the horrors in- 
teresting and fashionable.” Although a stranger 
in the literary world, and only a candidate for 
fame, Mr. Kennedy has been peculiarly success- 
ful in securing the praises of the London writers. 
The Literary Gazette says, “of William Kennedy 
ithad never been our fortune to hear; and his 
book carne upon us with an effect immensely in- 
creased by the circumstance that no previous 
warning was given of even the existence of a 
genius of so high an order.” The same paper 
says nothing has been produced since Childe 
Harold calculated to produce so strong a sensa- 
tion among the lovers of poetry. Mr. Kennedy 
is,in one sense of the word, an tmitator of Lord 
Byron, and excels in the tnisanthropic,the gloomy, 
and the awful. From many specimens of the 
work contained in the Literary Gazette and the 
Atlas, we extract the following “ specimen of the 
revolting.” 


Press thy hand to this heart, love !—it feels like ead ; 
T am weary of walking a journey of pain ; 
PN smooth my earth-pillow, and lay dowa my head, 
And sleep, not to wake ia this bleak world again, 
Till the trump of the archangel peal through the gluom, 
And break, with its echo, the trance of the tomb. 
Nay, start not, my maiden—the mansion is poor— 
The couch not so lightsome as royal ones be ; 
But Death, the old warder, will stand at the dour, 
And watch, through whole ages, thy lover and thee. 
The Pricst is in waiting—creep close to my side, 
Nor shrink, though Eternity make thee a bride. 
The night may be bonely and Jong—do not fear— 
We cease from all sorrow—our labor is done— 
°Tis true that the loves of the worm are here, 
And spting from our bosoms shall many a one. 
Yet what are the masters ef oceaꝝ and earth, 
Save forms that are fashioned to give worms birth ? 
Place thy cold Jip tu mine, and lie close—closer still ; 
Come! seal up thine eye from the false Geeting day, 
To-night we shall slumber—ay, slumber our fill— 
From the pour wretched dreamers of life far away ; 
We may laugh, when we think that we never again 
Shall see their cursed realm cf sorrow and pain! 
Good night to them all: Let them cloud their blue sky, 
And trample their green earth. Good night! Good night ! 
There are few in their eaves shall sleep sounder than I, 
Or care less what hour brings back the daylight, 
, Unheeding, though even Mortality’s tread 
Should mix with the reptiles to blacken our bed. ~ 
Hark !—the clock strikes the hour—adieu to thee, Time ! 
The dotard is ringing his drowsy farewell; 
To-morrow the bells of Eternity chime, 
To soothe each wan pilgrim asleep in his cell ; 
And soft as the music of heaven shall glide 
That chime to their spirits who lie side by side, 











' of Babel, now known by the name of Nimrod’s Tow- 





Thou art drooping, pale flower! then lean on my breast— 
She sleeps—so the day of her trial is o'er; 

Two travellers are sped tu the chamber of rest, 
To mingle their ashes, and part never more ; 

Right glad of the home which refuses no guest, 

Though, of sad ones, least happy—of sinners, least blest. 


“ Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to 
England. By Captain the Hon. George Keppel.” 
We make a few extracts from the Narrative, 
which ig not without interest ; a dull traveller in 
the countries described would be read, but Capt. 
Keppel is intelligent and adventurous. 


Epryx. Leaving the Euphrates to the west, we 
proceeded up the T'igris, where we soon found our- 
selves in a current running bet veen six and seven 
knots an hour, which ful'y proved to us the appro- 
priate name of Teer (arrow,) which the ancient ter- 
sians gave to this river on account of the rapidity of 
its course. 

Two miles above Koorna, the plantations of date 
trees, which had hitherto covered the banks, ceased, 
and the country on both sides was overflowed. We 
landed in the afternoon on the west bank to shoot, 
and walked several miles ; the ground was very wet, 
and the state of the vegetation indicated little fer- 
tility. This destitute place, which is called Il 
Jezeerah (The Island,) is generally held te be the 
seat of Paradise. If such be the case, it certainly is 
not what the garden of our first parents is described 
to have been. Only a few shrubs have been visible 
since we left the vicinity of Koorna. The whole 
country is a dead flat; and so much flooded in many 
parts, that we could hardly pass through it. The 
few dry patches ef soil were covered with salt. . 

If the present barren appearance of this spot be the 
ouly reason for rejecting itas the site of Paradise, the 
same objection would apply to the surroanding dis- 
trict, which, though now a sandy desert, has been 
celebrated for the richness of its soil. Pliny calls it 
the most fertile of the East, (solum Orienlis fertilis- 
simum) and who does not remember the vivid de- 
scriptions, in the Arabian Nights, of the delightful 
gardens of Bagdad and Balsora ? 

At four o'clock, we stopped at a patch of brush- 
wood jungle, where nearly all the boatmen and guard 
went to cut wood for fuel. Inthe midst of this em- 
ployment, one of the party disturbed a lion that was 
sleeping unJera bush. He was greatly frightened, 
and speedily wcommunicated his terror to his com- 
rades, who hastened on board. The lion stole away, 
and the trackers who had to walk through the same 
jangle, continued their work without making any ob- 
jection. Game of every description is abundant 
throughout, which reminds us that we are in the an- 
cient kingdom of Nimrod, that ** mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord.” The spot we were now passing, was 
quite living with the immense quantities of animals 
of all deseriptions. At every step, our trackers put 
up pelicans, swans, geese, ducks, and snipes ; num- 
bers of hogs were seen galloping about in every direc- 
tion ; a lioness atrolled towards our boat, and stood 
staring at us for two or three seconds; when within 
thirty yards, Mr. Hamilton and myself both fired at 
her, but az we were loaded with small shot, we did 
her no injury, the noise of ovr guns made her turn 
quietly round, and she went away as leisurely as she 
came. 

We saw, this afternoon, a numerous flock of small 
birds, which presented the appearance of a large 


whirlwind, and iterally darkened the air in their 
flight. 


Bacpap. We returned on board at dusk, intending 
to resume our examination next day ; Aboo Nasir, as 
tipsy as usual, had weighed and sailed without our 
knowledge. Luckily a str.g breeze sprang up from 
the southward, which brought us in the morning off 
the renowned city of Bagdad. 

As we approached the suburbs, the novelty of our 
dress attracted numbers of pecple on the bank. There 
were several women in the crowd, who did not scru- 
ple to lift up their veils, the better to indulge their 
curiosity. Some of them set up the same kind of cry, 
as that with which the women welcomed the new 
governor inte Bassorah. They have tolerably good 
features, but their pale pink complexions strongly 
mark their state of habitual seclusion. Their robes, 
being open as far as the chest, leave the person cop- 
siderably exposed. . 

Our boat was moored near the gates of the town. 
An hour after, two of the agent*s Tchousaes (avant- 
couriers) came to tell us that the horses had been 
sent to Suleiman Pauk, but that they would soon re- 
turn. Hearing this, we proposed walking ; but the 
Tchousses stared with astonishment at the idea of an 
Englishman compromising his dignity eo much, as to 
walk in the streets at noon-day. As this was im- 
practicable, we remained for another hour, when the 
horses arrived at last, and with them came a host of 
attendants, who accompanied us into Bagdad. One 
of them, a mounted Tchouss, went before us with his 
baton of office, a silver stick surmounted with a gilt 
ball of filigree work. Our horses’ bridles were very 
handsomely ornamented, and the furniture of our 
saddles, which covered nearly the whole body of the 
horse, consisted of velvet studded with gilt and silver 
knobs. In short, we entered the city with a state 
that would have better befitted ambassadors than 
private travellere. 

A traveller coming by water from Bassorah is like. 
ly to be much struck with Bagdad on his first arrival. 
Having been for some time past accustomed to see 
nothing but a desert—there being no cultivation on 
that side of the city by which he arrives—he does 
net observe any change that would warn him of his 
approach toa populouscity. He continues winding 
up the Tigris through all its numerous heudlaads, 
when this once renowned city of gardens bursts sud- 
denly on his sight. Its first view justifies the idea 
that he is approaching the residence of the renowned 
Caliph, Haroun Alraschid, in the height of its splend- 
or; a crowd of early associations rushes across his 
mind, and seems to reduce to reality scenes which, 
from boyish recollections, are so blended with magic 
and fairy lore, that he may fera moment imagine 
himself arrived at the City of the Enchanters. 

Bagdad is surrounded by a battlemented wall ; the 
part towards the palace, as was the case in ancient 
Babylon, is ornamented with glazed tiles of various 
colours. The graceful minarets, and the beautifully 
shaped domes of the mosques, are sure to attract his 
eye. One or two of these are gaudily decorated ‘with 
glazed tiles of blue, white, and yellow, which, form- 
ed into a mosaic of flowers, reflect the rays of the 
sun; the vasiegated foliage of the trees of these 
numerous gardens, which most probably have given 
the name to the city, serve as a beautiful back- 
ground tothe picture. Thus far the traveller is al- 
lowed to indulge his reverie; but on entering the 
walls, his vision is dispelled. vs 

The walls are of mud : the streets,which are scaree- 
ly wide enough to allow two persons to pass, are so 
empty, that he could almost fancy the ‘:nhabitants 
had died of the plague : he looks upwards—two dead 
walle meet his eyes ; he now enters the bazaar, and 
finds that he has no reason to complain of want of 
population 3 a mass of dirty wretches render his road 
almost impassable ; with some difficulty he jostles4 
through a succession of narrow cloistered passages, 
traversing each other at right angles; the light, 
which is admitted by holes a foot in diameter from 
the top, gives to the sallow features of the crowd be- 
low a truly consumptive appearance, agreeing well 
with the close, hot, fulsome smell of bad ventilation. 
The traveller, by this times has seen sufficient to cure 
him of the dreams of earlier life ; and, on arriving at 
his destination, he makes a wofal comparison between 
the reality ofthe scene and the picture imagination 
had drawn. Such, or nearly such, was the impression 
first made by my arrival at Bagdad. 

Basttox. From this place, the ruins of the once 
mighty Babylon are distinctly visible, presenting the 
appearance of a number of irregular and mis-shapen 
hills. Fourteen miles to the N. N. E. isthe Tower 





er. Since my return te England, | have been oc- | 
casionally asked, what grounds I had for supposing | 
the ruins l visited were those of Babylon. Rennell 
has 0 completely established their ideutity with that 
city, that I shall mere state the following reasons 
for my belief. 

The place in questi is still called Babel by the 
natives of the country The traditions of Oriental 
writers, and those of the neighbouring Arabs, assign 
the highest antiquity :o the ruins. The accounts 
given by ancicnt autlors agree with the Oriental 
traditions. ‘The appeaance of the place answers the 
description given by thae authors, and the position 
agrees in the relative ditance of Babylon from other 
great cities : the city ofseleucia, for instance, to the 
north east, and that of Is tothe north-west. The 
ruins seen by me corespond with all ancient ac- 
counts, both in their geqraphical relation to Babylon, 
and to the peculiar desciption of building. The ap- 
parance of the fallen ciy is precisely that which the 
divine writings predict Abylon should exhibit after 
her downfall. The geogaphical accounts convince 
me, that Babylon coul: not have stood elsewhere 
than on the spot I visite: ; and the prodigious remains 
are conclusive evidence, that they could have be- 
longed to no other city. 

he next point for comideration is, the reason why 
greater remains of Babyion are not to be found ? Re- 
membering the circumstances under which this city 
was built, there will te no difficulty in accounting 
for the deficiency. It isthe vast size of Babylon, and 
not the want of durabilty in its materials, that ought 
to excite our wonder. | have before stated, on the 
authority of Scripture, that the builders of Babylon 
substituted “ bricks for stone, and slime for mortar ;” 
a peculiarity which is mention by Herodotus, and 
various ancient authors ; and J have also remarked on 
the ready adaptation of the wet mud on the banks of 
the river for the making of bricks. When we consid- 
er the sandy aature of the soil on which Babylon 
stood, the perishable materials of which the city was 
composed, an¢ the many large cities that have been 
built of the rvins ; when it is remembered, that work- 
men have been constantly employed in removing the 
bricks ; that for two thousand years the ruins have 
been subject to the operations of the weather, and 
that in consequence of the Euphrates periodically 
overflowing its banks, they are for two months of 
every year in a state ofinudation ;—we ought rather 


to be surprised, that such masses should have with- / 


stood so many concurring canses for total extinction. 
From these circumstances, I take it for granted, that 
allthe ordinary buildings are crumbled into dust, and 
that only the remains o/ the largest exist. 

Whoever has seen the mud habitations of an eas- 
tern city, will readily accede to this suggestion. If 
any further argument were wanting, the fact mention- 
ed by Diodorus Siculus, that the greater portion of 
the place within the walls was ploughed up in his 
time, would be, in my opinion, conclusive evidence. 

After stating upon what grounds l rest my belief in 
the indentity of these ruins, it is fuir to add, that our 
party, in common with other travellers, have totally 
failed in discovering any traces ofthe city walls. 

The divine predictions against Babylon have been 
so literally fulfilled inthe appearance of the ruins, 
that I am disposed to give the fullest signification to 
the words of Jeremiah, that ‘ the broad walls of 
Babylon shall be utterly broken.» We are told by 
Herodotus, that Babylon was surrounded by a very 
wide and deeptrench, with the earth of which the 
wall was constructed. This wall was two hundred 
cubits or three hundred feet high. When Darius took 
Babylon, being exasperated against the inhabitants 
for the resistance they had shown him, he reduced 
their wall from its original height to fifty cubits. As 
his object was evidently to incapacitate the prond 
citizens from again opposing him, it is highly probable 
that he refilled the trench with the earth which had 
been taken from it. The work of destruction did not 
stop here. Xerxes, on returning from his ill-fated 
Grecian expedition, is said to have levelled the re- 
maining part of the wall. This statement, however, 
must not he taken too literally. St. Jerome, who 
lived in the fourth century of the Christain era, states, 
that the wall was still standing ; neverthelass, the re- 
duction by Xerxes must have been very considerable. 
From the time of Jerome, no mention is made of 
Babylon for several centuries, in which interval it is 
most probable that what remained of the wall must 
have contributed to the building of the numerous 
cities which have been formed out of these ruins. 





ENGLISH PAPERS. 


We have been scolding for the last three weeks 
about our agent on the other side of the Atlantic 
for his neglect of our interest in not forwarding 
European newspapers and magazines. In the 
absence of all news, the apparent end of politics, 
and an easterly storm, those which came by the 
Sylvanus Jenkins were particularly precious in 
our sight ; indeed, atany time, the receipt of a 
bundle of English papers is an event fuli of pleas- 
ing associations, inasmuch as it betokens copy 
plenty, and rest to the devil and ourself. With 
an extra quantity of paste, a new pair of sciesors, 
and a smiling countenance, we now transfer 
matters and things without number to our own 
columns. 

By the way, he who has happily for him- 
self, less than our experience in newspapers, 
is yet to be informed of the difference in outward 
appearance, between the English and American. 
We call in the aid of the arts to the twenty-four 
letters and their combinations. Our papers have 
every advantage in point of embellishinents : in 
fact, they are adorned with culs, and may be read 
like a Turkish billet-doux by the symbols they 
contain. However, inour own columns, we have 
not many upon our memory ; a single emblen— 
but the hieroglyphic of the Royal Arch Chapter. 

At the first glance we know a print from the 
South, where the necessities of the state of socie- 
ty require them to exhibit the figure of an Afri- 
can, with one leg thrown out at right angles with 
the other, like an opera dancer’s, and the line of 
direction so much ir edvance of the base as to 
justify a fall. 

N. B. We scratch oue line more to say that the 
other cut has come since the above was written. 


Tue Court or Ava. (From a Narrative of 
the Embassy from the Governor-General of: In- 
dia.) His Majesty did not keep us long waiting. 
After a hymn had been chaunted by a band of 
Bramins, in white, he made his appearance, upon 
the opening of a folding-door, behind the throne, 
and mounted the steps which led to the latter, 
briskly. He was in his richest dress of state— 
wore a crown, and held in his hand the tail of a 
Thibet cow, which is cne of the Burman regalia, 
and takes the place ef a sceptre. He was no 
sooner seated, than her Majesty, who, whether 
on public or private occasions, is inseparable from 
bim, presented herself in a dress equally rich 
with his, and more fantastic. Both had una load 
of rich jewels. She seated kerselfon his Majes- 
ty’s right hand. She was immediately followed 
by the little princess, their only child, a girl of a- 
bout five years of age. Upon the appearance of 
the king and queen, the courtiers humbly pros- 
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trasted themselves. The English gentlemen inade 
a bow to each, touching the forchead with the 


right hand. The first thing done was to read a 
list of certain offerings made by the king to some 
temples of celebrity at the capital. The reason 
for doing this was assigned. The temples in 
question were said to contain relics of Gautama, 
to be representatives of his divinity, and there- 
fore fit objects of worship. His Majesty, having 
thus discharged his religious obligation, received, 
in his turn, the devotions and homage of the 
Princess and chiefs. The king did not address a 
word in person to try the officers of the misgion ; 
but an atwenwoon, or privy councellor, read a 
short list of questions, as if coming from the king. 
These, as far as I can recollect, were as follows : 
“ Are the king and queen of England, their sons 
and daughters, and all the nobility of the king- 
dom, well? Have the seasons been of late years 
propitious in England? How long have you been 
on your voyage from India to this place 7” &c. 
Betle, tobacco, and pickled tea, were after this 
presented to the English gentlemen, a mark of 
attention shown to no one else. ‘They afterwards. 
received each a small ruby, a silk dress, and some 
ackered boxes. Thisheing over, and a few titles 
bestowed and proclaimed throughout the hall, 
the king and queen retired, the courtiers prostrat- 
ing themselves as when they entered. Their 
Majesties had sat in all about three quarters of 
an hour. The Burman court, upon the present 
occasion, appeared in all the pomp and splendour 
of which it was capable, and the spectacle was 
certainly not a little imposing. The princess and 
nobility were in their court dresses, of purple vel- 
vet, with a profusion of lace and gold. The hall 
of audience is a gorgeous and elegant apartment, 
supported by ninety-six pillars, and the whole is 
one blaze of rich gilding. 


GREENLAND Degts. But there is one thing which 
is the most singular of all, that they even decide their 
quarrels by singing and dancing, and call this a single 
combat. Ifone Greenlander imagines himself injured 
by another, he betrays not the least trace of vexa- 
tion or wrath, much less of revenge: but he composes 
asatirical poem: this he repeats often, with sinz- 
ing, in the presence of his domestics, and especially 
the women, till they have all got it in their memory. 
Then he publishes a challenge every where, that he 
will fight a duel with his antagonist, not with a sword, 
but asong. The respondent betakes himself to the 
appointed place, and presents himself in the encircled 
theatre. ‘Then the accuser begins to sing his satire to 
the beat of the drum, and his party in the auditory 
back every line with the repeated amma aiah, and 
also sing every sentence with him ; and all this while 
he discharges s0 many taunting truths at his adversa- 
ry that the audience have their fill of laughing. When 
he has sung out all his gall, the defendant steps forth, 
answers the accusation against him, and ridicules his 
antagonist in the same manner, all which ia corrobo- 
rated with the united chorus of his party, and so the 
laugh changes sides. The plaintiff renews the assault, 
and tries to baffle him a second time: in short, he that 
maintains the last word wins the process and acquires 
aname. At such opportunities they can tell one an- 
other the truth very roundly and cuttingly, ouly there 
muat be no mixture of rudeness or passion. The whole 
body of beholders constitute the jury, and bestow the 
laurel, and afterwards the two parties are the best 
friends. This custom is recommended to more refined 
nations. 


- An Intsa Batu. I was pinned by dire necessity to 
one pin, namely, to a chair between Mrs. Pry and her 
youngest daughter ; and having “ no delight to pass 
away the hours,” I sought amusement in playing the 
eavesdropper, and picking up such passages of polite 
conversation asthe following. ‘* Will you dance the 
next hait with me, Miss?” ‘ No, Sir, thank ye, no 
more hails for me, | am too hot as it is,” replied a fat 
and frowsy spinster, as she soused. with her whole 
weight into the centre of an arm chair. **Oh don't 
say 20, Miss,” rejoins the persevering swain, * but let 
me mix you a tumbler of lemonade, which will make 
you as cool as cowcummer.” ‘O dear,” screamed 
out the delicate creature, “* take awee that limoneed, 
it always gives me the belly-eeke,” ‘+ Pray Sir,” 
asked a gentleman in a fine coat af a gentleman ira 
green coat, ** who might yonder young leedy be that’s 
spakinto Mr. Bumberry?” Pon my honor, Sir,” 
responded the respondent, ‘*1 don’t know, and not to 
give you an ill answer, neither do I care. But I never 
seen such a face of confrunthery in my life.” ‘+ Wai- 
thur,” growled a green-grocer from Grange Gorman- 
lane, who had lodgings near the Spa for the benefit of 
his health, ** Waithur,” says he, ashe took his seat at 
the supper-table in front of a leash of patridges, 
‘what do you muain by setting a butterboat full of 
stirabout alongside of these little pullets.”? ‘ Stir. 
about, Sir!” cried the waiter, ‘‘that is bread-sauce 
for the patridges, Sir.” ‘* Pattheridge !” quoth the 
vender of vegetables, “I thought they were chick- 
ens, Mrs. Rooney, I have the buzzom of patheridge 
smothered in bread-sauce, at your sarvice, Ma’am.” 
No, much obleetched to you, Mr. Parsley,” said\ 
the agreeable and accomplished Widow Rooney, 
pointing to a bowl of whipt cream that stood in the 
middle of the table, ‘1 think PII just try a bit of that 
thing that looks so like suds.” 


Ear. lremember, not a great many years ago, 
there were paragraphs put in the newspapers, about a 
child having got something into its ear, which could 
not be got out. The poorchild was in great agony, 
and it was said that this foreign body produced irrita- 
tion in the child’s brain, and I don’t know what all. 
As the British public are very much alive to humani- 
ty, there were, morning after morning, in the papers, 
paragraphs, exhorting the friends of this family not 
to be afraid, for the body would come out. To these 
paragraphs, I confess to you, | added one myself, and 
it was to the following effect: A ‘child got a bead 
from its mother’s necklace ; it was a large bead, and 
in playing with it, put it into its ear. In trying to get 
it out, she only poked it further down. In others: at- 
tempting to do the same thing, they only made bad 
worse in the same manner. A surgeon was sent fer, 
but this large bead had got so far down iuto the tube 
of the ear, that the surgeon said at first he did not be- 
lieve it was there ; being assured that it was, he put 
Gown a probe, and felt that there was something in 
it. The child was a good-natured child, and the 
surgeou said to it, now | wish you wou'd just lie down 
upon that ear; put your head upon this cushion. It 
was a large soft cushion belonging to « fashionable 
sofa. The child did so. He took up another cushion, 
and put it upon the opposite ear. Now, said he, I 
will strike the opposite one, and tell me if it hurts 
you. The child said, tio, it does not hurt me at all. 
He therefore kept thumping the cushion, that was 
lying on the child’s head, for eight or ten times, and 
then he said now let me look at yourear. He look- 
ed at it, and then said, now I see it plainly enough. 
On repeating the operation, the bead came out. And 
now I really believe that that’s the best way of get- 
ting those things out.—[ Abernethy. } 


Facetrz, LUDICROTS INCIDENTS, &c. A tobacco- 
nist having taken up the trade of a pork-butcher, is- 
sued a hand-bill, in which he assured his friends that 
he continued to s@rve them with choice pig tail. 

A short time ago the wife of a collier, from the 
neighborhood of Tipton, called at a mercer’s shop in 
Wednesbury, to look at some prints for a gown. The 
shopman, in his anxiety to please, nearly emptied his 
shelves; but his customer was fastidious, and after 
all seemed so undetermined in her choice, that, quite 
out of patience, he at length exclaimed, “ Really, 
ma’am, I begin to suspect you cannot have any taste.” 
‘* Ta-ast, mon !” said the astonished female, ** dun 
you think we eafun prints.” 

A captain of a West Indian wished to purchase a 
horse: in consequence he applied to a well known 
character, who sold him one. After the purchase 
had been made, the captain observed, “ Well, now 
the horse is mine, pray tell me candidly whether he 
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mean to do with him?” replied the other. *t Wh : 
to take him to sea,” said the captain, ** to the Weg 
Indies.’ ** Then I will be candid,” replied the dea}. 
er, “*he may go very well af sea, but on land he cag. 
pot goat all, or | would not have sold him.” 

A gentleman of Kendal, meeting a friend the other 
day, whose partiality for nuts had become proverbial, 
and who was then in the act of masticating a quanti- 
ty of the (to him) delicious fruit, thus accosted him— 
** My dear friend, let me advise you to give up aut. 
cracking, or, if you do not, depend upon it you will 
be found dead in bed some morning when you rise /” 


Gronama. Among the new inventions in Patis, 
destined to render the study of gecgraphy more easy 
and intelligible to young people, must be distinguish. 
ed this beautiful machine. ‘The Georama, or View of 
the earth, is a hollow sphere of 40 feet diameter, form. 
ed by au assemblage of 36 bars of iron, which repre. 
sents the parallels and meridians, and which are co- 
vered by bluish cloth, destined to admit the light, and 
to represent seas and lakes. ‘The land, mountains, 
and rivers are painted with much care on paper, past- 
ed on this covering. The two poles are situated, as 
in maps of the world, at the extremities of the ver- 
tical diameter of the sphere. Around this diameter, 
are two spiral staircases, which land on three little 
circular galleries, placed one above another, 80 that 
the spectator, at his pleasure, can approach any point 
of the sphere that he wishes to examine. This dis- 
position, as convenient as it is ingenious, at first as- 
tonishes him. The imposing grandeur of the blue 
vault which represents seas, the irregularity of the 


| masses of land which interrupt their monotony, the 


novelty of his situation, all concur to produce a vest 
of stupor and hesitation, from which he is soon te- 
lieved as he discovers, though in a reversed situation, 
the parts of the world which he has been accustomed 
to behold. The relief of mountains is expressed 
ehades more or less prolonged ; rivers, by ofa 
palor colour; volcanoes by a fiery colour. Alanale. 
gous divisions (and one may judge how numerous 
they are, since France has the names of all its de- 
partments and chief places) are designated by simi- 
lar letters. All confusion is avoided, by the maunet 
in which the delineations are made. 


A Sexton Innumep. A few evenings sincg a sex- 
ton, whoresides within fifty miles of Chelford, in this 
county, formed the resolution of watching and captur- 
ing certain youths who have been in the practice of 
stealing his walnuts. Armed with a good resolution, 
he sallied forth to the scene of action, and found two 
striplings in the act of premeditated plunder; he 
challenged them, and demanded an instant surrender ; 
scoffings and revilings were the returns to his com- 
mands and exhortations. The sexton then eaid, that 
he would carry the intruders to a constable, and place 
them in duranee vile; when lo! the tables were turn- 
ed, and the young thieves, bearing the digger of graves 
to his chapel yard, cast him into a new made grave. 
The * house of the dead” was very deep, the evening 
was unusually dark, and it rained with all the vehem- 
ence of an equinoctial storm. The sexton, thus in- 
humed, roared aloud, the neighborhood was alarmed, 
and many well-disposed persons flew to the consecrat- 
ed ground, whence the dolorous sounds proceeded. 
An old woman declared that she had seen satan bear 
the sexton through the air, and drop him into a pit, 
and that, no doubt, he had sufficient cause to lament 
his exit from this world to ** the Lord knew where he 
wasgone.” Atlength the voice of this man of “ the 
turf” was clearly recognized by some neighbors, who, 
by the assistance of a rope, drew him from his uncom- 
fortable abode, and took him tohishome. The grave 
was soon tenanted by one who made no complaint. 


Rockets. Mr. Dennet, of Newport, has invented a 
species of rocket, and several experiments have been 
made to exemplify the efficacy of applying their pro- 
jectile force to preservation of life from shipwreck. It 
has been proved, that by this invention a line may be 
safely conveyed from shore to a stranded ship, or 
from a ship to the shore, or may be affixed to the 
rigging, or other parts of a wreck, so as to afford cer- 
tain assistance, should the crew become so much ex- 
hausted, or benumbed with cold, as to be incapable 
of bodily labor. By an ingenious contrivance the 
rockets affix themselves in the ground, so that if a 
buat can be gut overboard, it may be hauled on shore 
by the line ; or a man may secure his landing through 
the surf, and perform the subsequent — ep 
saving the crew. To ships visiting seas frequented 
by pirates, these rockets offer a formidable means of 
defence, as ten men, properly supplied, would keep 
up a far more destructive fire than thirty with guns. 
Mr. Dennet has received the most satisfactory testi- 
monials from many distinguished naval and military 
officers, who have expressed a conviction that their 
extraordinary merits entitle them to general adoption. 


Amvusine Accipent. The servants of a gentle- 
man residing near Galashiels, Scotland, entertained 
those of a neighbouring family lately; and while en- 
joying themselves in the servants’ hall, one of them 
treated his fellows with a song, which he executed in 
such a dramatic style, that the theatrical mode of ap- 
plause, with hands and feet, followed as a just meed 
to his talents. The house, however, it appears, was 
not accustomed to this species of festivity, and in an 
instant the floer, all in one piece, descended into the 
cellar below, a height of nearly eight feet. Forta- 
nately, and what is most extraordinary, no person was 
hurt, except one young girl, who was upset in het 
chair, and met with a slight contusion on the head. 
On locking up, and observing all her friends sitting at 
the table, and secing the fire and candle, which was 
on the mantle-piece, burning so far above her, she ex- 
claimed, ‘I’ve gotten a sair fa’, but, L—d 
us a’, what is the -fire and candle‘doing yooder 2” It 
is also rather singular, that not a bottle was overtura- 
ed, nor a glass upset, except one which was broken. 
Although it is only seven or eight years since both 
joists and floor were laid with good fir, cut from an 
adjacent wood, yet so quicsly has the dry rot operat- 
ed upon it, that, in that short time, it has been ren- 
dered useless. 





THEATRICALS. 

At the Tremont we looked in, on Tuesdsy 
evening, but trusted not our editorial person io 
the crowd,—which was acram. Yet we imposed 
it upon a friend from the country, to whom the 
crowd and the dancing were new, to describe 
his impressions of both. 

At the Federal Street, we expected to fisdst 
least a seat, and perhaps, space even for a 
cling posture. In fact, as Sir Lucius says, thero 
was “ very snug lying in the abbey.” Two: 
figures expressed the number present, bat foor 
were necessary at the Trement. 

However, the actors were in good epirits and 
Andrews played well. Our ranks were too thin 
for around of applause, but we kept up & seat- 
tering fire, and once displayed s platoon. F 

Our friend at the Tremont reported, that ia 
the boxes there was a wreath,a rainbow, a coa- 
stellation, a galary of beauty. The ecting of 
M’lle Celeste did not express much passion,where 
8 little passion was proper, but it was a pleasure 
to watch the slightest of her graceful motions. 
Of the dancers our friend was unable to express 
his admiration. They were as he supposed bat 
one minute in three upon the boards, being for 
the other three in the air. They bounced upos, 
and about the stage, like an inverted sky rocket, 
and went off in an explosion of applause. 

The following description of the performances 





has any faults, and what they are.” ‘“ What do you 
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of the dancers, we have taken the liberty to bet: 
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Fo gamete Joe Rarer: 





row from our neighbor of the Times, who pos- 


sesses the faculty of making words to suit his 
purpose, and of putting hard ones in military or- 
der, toa greater degree than any editor we ex- 
change with. We hereby recommend his paper 
to all good citizens, advising all to subscribe, on 
condition they do not cut our acquaintance. 


In the first place the three performers, Mons. 
Barbeury, Madame Hautin, and M'dale Celeste, 
commence at the upper part of the stage at the 
striking of the music, with a volley of tue-shak- 
ing, body-twisting, arm-fourishing, contortions, 
which the spectators must applaud by kicking 
with both feet, and slapping both hands. Next 
follows a jump of fifteen feet, by one of the ladies 
with a pretty considerable dose of pigeou wings, 
served up ala Francaise—that is to say, frivas- 
seed,—then comes music on a kettle drum, 
trombone, triangle,and all the fiddles, and anoth- 
er leap ; after this a third jump, lighting on the 
end of the dexter toe, and a pirouette, which is no 
more or less than a shakitrg quaker facility, of 
turning round until the spectator’s hewd is dizzy 
with its unnatural velocity, and then comes a full 
stop and an attitude. [We are very sorry our limils 
will not admit the elegant cut which our neighbor has 
here introduced. | 

Then must there be a very terrible clap from 
the audience, and a tremendous stare from the 
dancer, who by this time begins to shew that she 
is well breathed. The next follows, giving longer 
jumps, more pigeon wings, swifter pirouettes,and 
a longer stare. Inthe meaowhile the gentleman 
cuts all manner of didos in the rear, turning, 
whirling, jumping, and staring with all his might. 
On the whole it is very beautiful. Dandy Jack 
of the menagerie, is the only one to exceed these 
gentry in their hop-skip-and-jump-feats. But we 
think Mr.Pelby too modest when he believes,in his 
anriety to please the public, that he, as a tragedian, 
is to ve excelled by the toe-flourishing and body- 
twisting of the French opera dancers. Arma 
cedant togae with a witness, if it beso. Our 
ladies however, must all attend to ascertain the 
true grace of a right-angled kick, a perpendicu- 
lar jump, ora ten-foot stride. The Lord bless 
their neighbors in acotillion, when they are per- 
fect in short gowns, endloss gyrations and inex- 

plicable pigeon wings. Fashionis a giddy god- 


_ dess, and is apt te addle the brains of the fair. 


We assure our readers that the cut above is no 
caricature ; itis only a representation of a mod- 
ern fashionable cut above the vulgar double-shuf- 
fiet of olden time. 





TRAVELS OF A TIN-PEDLAR. No. IV. 

Srr,—I am thankful for your invitation pre- 
dicted in my last, and grateful for nore substan- 
tial benefits. In return I can only resume my 
narrative interrupted at the mineral springs in 
Newbury. 

Having travelled many miles westward there- 
from, I entered a pretty village enclosed by moun- 
tains. The population was liberal and discrimi- 
nating, for I sold many miscellaneous “ notions,” 
and at a comfortable price. Having pouched 
the medium, I was taken aside by a good gentle- 
man with a white hat over his left ear and a long 
nine in his teeth. He was the village lawyer, 
and condescended to tell me that I was trading 
against the statute, and that the constable (he 
looked like a mastiff,) was about to complain. 
Therefore said he kindly, as Cicero said to Cata- 
line, vanish—emerge—evaporate. 

I hooked on my black padlock, and in ten min- 
utes I wasupon a high bill looking back upon 
the village, like Lot upon the wicked cities. Nev- 
ertheless I found time to thank my adviser, and 
to wish him a calling more reputable and honest, 
intimating that he had the qualifications for a 
tin-pedlar. 

At the inn, which was of unhewn logs, plaister- 
ed with inud,I was challenged to a “ swap ;” 
but, Sir, money could not buy my old and faith- 
ful horse. Many a cold winter moon has seen 
Jonathan Farbink shivering himself, while his 
fustian cloak was upon the back of hia old ser- 
vant and friend. 

But when a race was proposed I underwrote 
upon the risk, and turned out certain presidents 
and directors as collateral security. Well, I 
knew the metal of old Dobbin even in the tin 
wagon ; in which, in fact, she exhibits the great- 
est nimbleness, even as a dog scours away the 
fastest with a tin-kettle at his tail. I touched the 
wager, and won the admiration of my antagonist, 
who admitted that I drove a “ camfire” team :— 
for, be it known to you, and to Noah Webster, 
Junior, Esquire, that this isin Vermont, a conven- 
tible adjective, like the “ d—d” of the Boston 
blacklegs, and may mean good or evil, as desired. 
1 once saw two pigs fighting for an apple, (and, 
alas, Sir, men have fallen for less) when a white 
headed urchin exclaimed, “ consarn it Jim, ‘ short 
tail’ shows the most ‘ camfire.’” 

At dinner IT held a colloquy with a discreet 
maiden lady, equal in charms to the prettiest As- 
turian In Don Quixoite. Her complexion had 
something of the violet, but little of the lily and 
rose, and she had an eye like a marble statue’s or 
aboiled egg. Upon my statement that.I was 
single aud discontented, she intimated her par- 
tiality to the class of travelling merchants, and 
expressed her approbation of an individual. But, 

Sir, I tore myself away, and passed through the 
heart of the Green Mountains to Burlington. 
The Onion River makes some charming scenes 
among them, for the river is more attractive than 
its name ; yet the word is better than the thing. 
Though “ a rose by any other name will smell as 
sweet,” yet I wish this stream were otherwise 
called. 

Our rivers and mountains were first explored 
and named by rude and unimaginative hunters, 
and not, as in other countries, by intelligent trav- 
ellers like myself. Here is the Onion River, and 
the Otter Creek. We have also the Big Sandy, 
which is muddy ; and the Big Muddy, which is 
sandy. It would be better to retain the Indian 
names, which are musical, (except in Maine) and 
where their import is known, as descriptive as 
Homer's epithets. The Castilian language has 
nothing more majestic than Monongahela and 
Alatamaha ; and the Italian, nothing sweeter 
than Obio and Miami. 
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In these mountains tire forests are dense and 
dark, though they occasionally display a log hut 
and a green spot of cultivation. Tall trunks, 
“shorn of their beams,”-—that is, of their branch- 
es,and blackened by fire, lift their heads like the 
remaining pitlars in a desolated city : and seem- 
ingly frown upon those foes of the forest, the 
woodman and his white-haired sors. 

Having toiled up a rugged hill I saw the west- 
ern sky indented with distant mountains, which 1 
knew made the western boundary of the Lake ; 
which noble expanse I soon beheld, calm as a 
sleeping beauty, and reflecting in its bosom the 
flattering image of the hill: 

At Burlington they sacrifice less to taste than 
to comfort,or the houses would be on the shore of 
the lake ; but from the windows of the nobility 
the water cantot be seen; but the cold winds 
from Canada are also excluded. 

I went to the wharf, where my attention was 
attracted by a small dark object far up the lake. 
It approached, growing upon the eye and the im- 
agination. At length aclanking was heard as 
the thing came rushing on, and pawing over the 
waters like a huge behemoth. On its return I 
shipped myself and moveables for Plattsburgh, 
and crossed the lake 

“ In this new mode of ferrying.” J. F. 





WOLFE AND MONTCALM. 
“ Fortunati ambo.” 
They raise but a single column fair 
To the chiefs that fell contending; 
For death united their ashes there, 
And glory their names is blendirg. 
The lofty Montcalm, if his spirit glide 
Round the field he exalted in story, 
Shall see with joy and a warrior’s pride, 
That his foes have recorded his glory. 
But the brave aie brothers, aud when they fall, 
The tears of the brave drop o’er them ; 
For rivalry dies on their sable pall, 
’ Aud foemen, as friends, deplore them, 
Tis a hero’s prayer to prevail or die, 
And Fortune, to Wolfe's relented ; 
For he lingered to hear “ they fly! they fly ” 
Before he could “ die contented.” 
Though few remain who as greatly dare, 
His glory shall swell their numbers; 
This, long will the sons of Britain swear, : 
Cn the sput where its hero slumbere, H. 





BILL OF THE PLAY. Tremont Theatre, Monday Evening, De- 
cember 3. E.G. House. 


This elegant publication attracted our notice 
early on the night of its appearance ; and we 
hasten to lay its merits before our readers. With 
minds fully sensible of the difficulty of our task, 
and hearts alive to feelings of charity for the 
failings of human nature, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy, we approach the important 
subject. Aware of the extravagance of party 
zeal, which attributes, in these times of emulation 
in theatricals, every inclination in favor of a good 
dramatic performance, or even in praise ofa good 
print, at one louse, to decided hostility to the 
other ; aware also, that a man may lose his best 
friends, when he takes part in the contest, either 
by offence, death, or any other accidental cause, 
it is not possible for us to come outin any man- 
ner touching the thing itself, that is the acting or 
the houses, without danger ; but a play bill, that 
extraozdinarily interesting work ; that conetant- 
ly changing diurnal, which arouses the attention 
and excites the fancy, and stirsup the desires, 
more than even a newspaper, that may surely be 
reviewed, as any other work, that issues froin the 
press, without reproach. 

But to prevent all mistakes, let us at once de- 
clare, that our party prejudicee shall not get tke 
better of our judgment, nor shali our pleasures 
at either house he enhanced or diminished by 
partiality or disaffection. We go to the theatres 
to be pleased, and spite could give us but little 
pleasure, evenin gratification. We shall go to 
both houses, in order to judge which is best, but 
we shall seldom censure either, only taking care 
to go where we are most gratified. Now, we 
could find meny littie, and some great things to 
complain of, on that evening above-named, when 
we were attracted to the New House, by the play 
hi before us, but mum—the better part of valor 
isdiscretion ; and though we do not fear a flog- 
ging or achallenge, from an incensed manager, 
or a mad actor, yet we hai a little better not pro- 
voke them—at least, we think so. There are 
some—and tolerably good folks too,—who think 
that matters are not so well done up in the New 
House, as in the old one; who say, and that 
openly, that their company is inferior, that their 
scenery, though new is out of all keeping, and 
preponderates so much in the general effect, that 
their actors appear, like frightened mice; that 
the boxes are not convenient, nor the arrange- 
ment of the whole calculated to produce a good 
and pleasant display, and that on the whole, the 
Old House is even erected in better taste, and is 
certainly conducted far better than the new. 
“ How folks will talk !” But that is all no matter, 
for the burden of proof lies against them ; the 
Tremont theatre is fall every night ; and what is 
not full of people is made up in hats and bon- 
nets, so that, on the whole, the range of boxes 
looks imposing in the highest degree. However, 
with all this we have neither part nor lot. Let 
the audience, or the building, or the acting be as 
they may, good or bad, we have nothing to say 
upon the subject. We will be pleased—as a 
drunken man will quarrel—cause or no cause— 
we will be pleased. 

Some of those snarling jeopie mentioned 
above, who find fault, with every thing new, 
would go so far, no doubt, as to rail at the mod- 
est document before us ; but we admire the bold, 
novel, and orizinal manner, in which it has been 
brought out. The accomplished manager, “ ever 
anxious to please the public,” has not only pro- 
duced novel and entertaining matter upon his 
boarda, but he is preparing the public mind to re- 
ceive a new dictionary and grammar ; and exer- 
cising their utmost ingehuity to comprehend his 
new-fashioned publications. In all this how 
laudable are his efforts! We are unwilling to 
draw invidious comparisons,or we might mention 
the other managers, in a most humiliating con- 
nexion. But no, our satisfaction is complete : 
that is it will be, when our readers have enjoyed 
the excellencies of this diurnal magazine, with 
us; and now, let us peep into the big and little 
letters, with all their beautiful variety, and see 
what is the consistence of it, and discover where- 
in is to be found its peculiar virtue. 

After giving a concise, but explicit history of 
certain notorious figurantes, who are showing the 
superior qualities of their “ inferior riuscles,” as 
the doctors say, at the New House, in which is 
exhibited an exemplary brevity, the manager tells 
us, that “ On Monday evening, Dec. 3, will be pre- 





sented,” —Plain, direct, elegant, nothing could be 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 











added or subtracted without diminishing the | 
beauty of the sentence ; but its yrand charm is 
yetto come, © will be presented”—what ? Wiy— 
“ the [nTERLupeE in one act, called Intrigue.” ‘The 
novelty of the thing is captivating. An Interlude 
to begin with—as though pudding was not jus: 
as much pudding before meat as after. Yes, it is un- 
doubted}y,and this piece wasan Interlude,because 
it came between the hours of opening and closing | 
the house. Here is the wislom of the new man- 
ager exhibited, in all its prosd superiority to that 
of the rest of the world, who would have called 
it an Overture, or some suct old-fashioned name, 
to the disgrace of our Literary Emporium. The next | 
specimen of new style isin the paragraph beginning 
thus,—* After the Interlude, te Grand Pas de T'rois 
de Trajan,” &c. The nave is charming. We 
wish the metaphysicians at our Colleges would 
take the effair into considemtion, and tell us how 
much more successfu! such imported names are 
than our plain homespun tides, that we can un- 
derstand—understandivg von't do, especially 
with opera dancers—and it is morally certain 
that the late company of Indians would have 
drawn better houses, if they had put some of 
their crank words at the head of their play-bills, 
to embellish, and enrich the work. But this is 
not all, for the words “after the Interlude,” do 
not bear the meaning which we ignorant people 
are at first inclined to putupon them. They 
mean after the Drama ; and that “ skipping rope” 
piece of business, put down'asbeing “ after the 
Drama” is intended to come after the Interlude. 
The fact is, we must have new and enlarged con- 
ceptions, to know the general scope of all these 
things, and he, who believes the bill according to 
our prevailing notions, will be sadly disappoint- 
ed. We, ourself, had not arrived to that accurate 
knowledge, which severe study has since im- 
parted. We did actually believe, nearly all the 
evening, and till a friend undeceived us,that Mrs. 
Smith was three opera dancers, and that the 
opera dancers were Mrs. Snith “ skipping rope” 
—delightful exhibition—the bill said 30, and why 
should we doubt it—appearances were against 
us, but then we honestly contluded, that all the 
fine things about ushad taken away the visual 
organ’s truth, and made it ‘dcuble, treble, or sin- 
gle, without regard to circumstance, or even to 
the assertions of the bill. A look into the “ cook- 
room,” modernly called salcon, might have be- 
dabbled cur wits,though we did not evencurl our 
tongue, much less heat our liver, with any of their 
elegant preparations; at any rate the bill we sup- 
posed must be right and we wrong—and @ in 
faith it was, but we have snce come to com- 
prehend the meaning of werds, and to know, 
that Mrs. Smith, “ skipping rope,” was not three 
opera dancers. Interlude recans Overture, and 

kewise means the Drama which is to come after 
it. Beware, oh! ye word definers ! 

The next improvement, to be found is this— 
“ The Original Eriroeue will be spoken by Mr 
Blake.” All our old-fashioned notions, and we 
rather think, all the notioasof all our people 
have universally been dispesed to consider an 
Epilogue, an address to the audience after the close 
of the Drama. But with what wisdom has our 
new manager altered the meaning of the word, 
so as to signify an address spoken before the 
play! These opening speeches have heen called 
Prologues, and therefore we did not expect the 
handsome appearance of Mr. Bluke before the 
play, as he was to pronounce an Epilogue, as we 
supposed, after the play; and it was therefore 
an “ugreeable surprise” when we nad trembled 
at his pre-entre, test he bad been “ sent into this 
breathing world before his time,” by some strange 
freak, to find that it was aregular, artful surprise, 
planned out by the manager ; for he really spoke 
in its proper place, what we commonly call a 
Prologue ; only it has been new-named, for ef- 
fect’s sake. 

If the manager will only continue this mode of 
remodelling the English language, aad this art 
of creating strange auticipations, surprises and 
pleasures, we do not doubtbut he will in due 
time be acknowledged as a second founder of the 
Drama, a Father in learning and a benefactor to 
his country. Some future generation will adorn 
the back-side of the New Theatre with his 
statue, which will be the shrine cf pilgrimage to 
all future dramatists and tragedians. 

We are yet full of matter upon this theme, 
which it would doubtless be well for the world 
and creditable to us‘to indite,,but NO. 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Mr. W. G. Graham, assistant editor of the New- 
York Enquirer, was killed last week in a duel with 
Mr. Barton, of Philadelphia. Mr. Graham was a 
man of first rate talents, and is a public loss. 








Henry W. Conway, the Delegate in Congress from 
the territory of Arkansas, has fallenina duel with a 
gentleman of the territory, the result of a quarrel 
which grew out of the discussions which attended 
the recent election for Delegate. 


The Steam-boat Long Branch was run foul of in 
the night on her passage through the sound during 
the late storm, and made a complete wreck : the boat 
was towed back to New-York, after floating at the 
mercy of the winds and waves for about thirty hours. 
The captain of the Long Branch was knocked over 
at the time of the accident, but on arriving at New- 
York, he was found on board the vessel which run 
against them. 


Gov. Root has commenced another suit against Mr. 
Charles King, for republishing the libel, for which the 
Supreme Court had already awarded damages. 

Gen. Root has had one of his arms broken by the 
upsetting of a stage near Albany. 

Mr. Ichabod Dean, of Taunton, has performed 
military duty thirty-one years, under ten different 
captains, and never missed a training. 

Several new Banks are to be petitioned for in New- 
York, with catch-vote titles. 

Elias Boudinot, of the Cherokee nation, is about to 
publish a weekly newsnaper forthe Cherokees. It is 
to be entitled ** The Cherokee Phoenix,” and to be 
printed partly in English, and ia part with the lately 
invented Cherokee characters. 

The New-Orleans Argus complains of the great ob- 
struction of the streets by Lodies on every occasion of 
fire.—([Palladium.] 


| eda brief address, stating that he should not declare 





Advices from St. Petersburgh, are lately received, 
to the 8th of October. It is seid that the Emperor | 
Nicholas insisted more positively than ever on the | 
proposais of pacification made to the Porte. A St. 
Petersburgh paper of Sept. 29, states positively, that | 
“ the news of the rejection of the mediation by the | 
Porte, arrived at that capital on the 16th of that | 
month.” This report is, however, doubted in the | 
London papers. 

The St. Petersburgh Journal of the 6th October 
gives an account of another affair, which took place 
near the village of Vanaud, between the Rassian | 
troops and a body of 300) Persian cavalry. A con- 
flict ensued, but the Persians were repulsed and driven | 
back towards Ordabad. j 

Gibraltar letters and papers to the 2d of October 
had been received in London. The Emperor of Moroc- : 
co had sent a deputation of Moors to purchase fast- | 
sailiug vessels as cruisers. They were accompanied | 








by ason of the Baslaw of Tangier, but had not suc- | 
ceeded in their mission at the date af these accounts. 


a — —— —e — —— — = 


Tae vessels wanted were supposed to be intended to 
cruise against the flags ofthe northern European pa- 
tions. —[ Boston Courier. | 


Canapa. Montreai papers of the 24th ult. anda 
Quebec Gazette, extra, of the 22d, were received in 
town last evening. The Parliament of Lower Canada 
assembled on the 20th, when the Governor pronounc- 


the causes for which he had called them together, un- 
til the Assembly should choose a Speaker,and present 
him for approbation. The members of Assembly then 
retired and elected Mr. Passineau (former Speaker) 
by a vote of 39 to 5. On the following day, the Gov- 
ernor disallowed the nomination of Mr. Passineau,and 
required the house to make another choice. On the 
22d, Mr. Passineau was again elected by a vote of 40 
to 4, and took his seat. ‘T'he Official Gazette of Que- 
bec mentions that Mr. Vallieres went with the mes- 
sengers to the Governor to enquire when he would re- 
ceive the address of the house, and says—** the an 

swer may easily be anticipated—that no message or 
address could be received or communicated to the 
members, until a Speaker had been appointed with 
the approbation of the Crown.” 

The Moutreal Herald remarks, “that another dis- 
soiution of Parliament will in all probability soon 
take place ; but a new election will not mend mat 
ters, which we believe will only be settled by the 
direct interference of the Imperial Patliament. It is 
in vain to suppose for a moment the present [louse of 
Assembly and the Executive can ever cordially co- 
operate for the good of the Province.”"—[N. Y. Gaz.] 


It appears that Snelson, the bank robber did not 
escape to England. He was taken at a French 
village about ten miles trom Quebec. 


Masonit Calenvar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Corner Stone, Duxbury, Monday. 
King Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton, “ 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
St. Andrew’s, Boston, Thuisday. 


Rising Sun, R. A. C. Nantucket, Monday. 








oge 
FMarriages. 

Tn this city, Mr. James G. Lovell to Miss Mary V. Dillaway ; Mr 
Asa Coburn to Miss Marietta Yvonnet; Mr. Reuben White to Miss 
Sarah Emmes; Mr. Lemuel C. Reed to Miss Sophia Sanderson; Mr. 
Francis Sandra to Miss Jaue Meighen ; Mr. George W. Adams tu Miss 
Elizabeth Parkerson; Mr. John Winslow to Miss Laura Tirrell > Mr. 
Juhn Kauffer to Miss Deborah Nelson. 

In Cambridge, Mr. Thomas J. Leverett to Miss Louisa Dascomh. 

In Duxbury, Mr. Rufus Wadsworth to Miss Olive Hall ; Mr. Juhn 
A. Thompson to Miss Mahala Wadsworth; Mr. Augustus Sampson to 
Miss Sally Brewster, all of Duxbury. 

In Essex, Mr. Aaron Burnham, 3d. to Miss Anna Andrews; Mr. Ne- 
hemiah S. Burnham to Miss Sally Low; Mr. Adoniram Burnham to 
Miss 2 Andrews; Mr. Caleb Audrews, jr. to Miss Sally Brown; Mr. 
Seth Andrews to Miss Sally Daniels ; Mr. Obed Andrews to Miss Ruth 
Butler, all of Essex. 

Iu Byfield, Capt. Gorham P. Tenny tv Miss Aan Lull. 

In Newbury, Mr. Charles Currier to Miss Ann Hale. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Charles Buardman to Miss Theresa Smith. 

In Southbury, Mr. Clark Buckiugham to Miss Else Reynolds. 

In Bristol, R. I. at St. Michael's Church, by Rev. Dr. Crocker, the 
Right Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, to 
* 5 Smith. 

n New-York, M. M. Nuah, Esq. editor of the New-York Enquirer, 
to Miss Rebecca Jaekson, ’ eaten 








Deatus. 


In this city, Mr. John Bayley, aged 50; Mr. Martin Healy, aced 50; 
Mrs. Adeline Raymond, — a 3. Mrs. Susan Ross, aged e2 Mr. Ben- 
jamin Coates, aged 61; Mr. Jacob Baker, pilot, aged 58; Mr. Leonard 
Foster Apthorp, aged 22. 

> —— Hanaah Hopkins, aged 76. 

n Salem, William Carnes, aged 45; Sally Hodgki 3 
Chadwick, jr. 20. » ag’ 3 ly skins, aged 46; John 

In Newburyport, Anna Lander, aged 60. 

In Canton, a. George Jordon, aged 75. 

In Hamilton, Edmund Knowlton, aged 79. 

In New-Bedford, George Brayton, aged 27. 

In Cranston, R. I. Joseph Manton, of the Society of Friends, aged 90. 
He was sun of the late Gov. Manton of R. Island. 

fo Easthampton, Solomun Clapp, aged 45. 

In New-Haven, Samuel Shell, aged 81 ; Alanson Bartholomew,aged 
86. He worked at his trade until 9 o’clock the evening previous, retired 
to bed apparently in his usual health, and was not known tu he other- 
wise than well until found dead in his bed in the morning. 

In Canterbury, Mr. Jedediah Brown, aged 72, a soldier of tie revo- 
lution, who served in Gen. Washington’s life guard. 

In Washington, Patrick Ferrall, Esq. in the 84th year of his age. 
Mr. Ferrall entered the Treasury Department in the year 1777, and 
was principal Clerk in the Audiior’s Office for upwards of forty years, 
when he resizned his office. During the whole tenor of a lung and use- 
ful Jife, he always sustained the character of strict integrity and un- 
eee merality, and enjoyed the respectful esteem of all who 

new him. 








MORE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
5 ae by MUNROE & FRANICS, No. 128, Washington. 
street, 
Arlis’s Pocket Magazine, Westall’s plates, 5 vols. 
Ayscough’s Index to Shakspeare. 
Barrow’s Sermons, 5 vols. 
Belshai’s Keview of Wilberforce on Prevailing Religions. 
Do. Summary cf Christianity. 
Berthollet un Dying, 2 vols. 
Bowdler’s Shakspeare, 10 vols. 
Bacon’s Works, 10 vols. 
| se se Poems and Essays. . 
Campbell's Lectures on Systematic Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. 
Carpenter’s Introduction io the Study of the Scriplures. pont 
Clark’s Grotius. 
Common Place Book of Anecdotes. 
Do. do. Humorous Poetry. 
Cowper’s: Poems, 2 vols. calf, gilt. 
Cappe’s Critical Remarks on Sctiptures, 2 vols. 
Description of 300 Animals. 
Draper’s Conversations of a Father with his Son on some leading 
ints in Natural Philosophy. 
Doddridge’s Expusitor, royal 8vu. 
Drummond's First Steps to Botany. 
Dialogues on Botany. 
Elton’s History of the Roman Emperors. 
Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fine Aris. 
Soaking Snare 2 vols. 
Eccentric Biography or Lives of Extraordinary Characters. 
Elegant Extracts, (Epistles) royal 8vo. 
Ferguson’s Perspective. 
Do. Lectures on Mechanics, &c. 
Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie. 
Flavel’s Works, 2 vols. 
Fellowe’s Body of Theol 
Gregory’s Mechanics, 3 vo 
Garry’s Perspective fur Scheols. 
Gregory’s Common Place Bucks of Mathematics for Practical Men. 
Good’s New Version of the Psalms, 2 vuls. : 
Griffiths on the Diseases of the Liver. 
Horsley’s Sermons. 
Hone’s Facetiz and Miscellanies. 
Do. Every Day Buok, 2 vols. 
Helme’s Columbus. 


2 vols. 


Do. Pizarro. 

Harris’s Lives of James I. Charles I. Oliver Cromwell,and Charles II. 

Holmes on the Revelativn of St. Joha. 

Hannam’s Pulpit Assistant, 5 vols, 

Humorist, 4 vols. 

Hoare’s Classical Tour op Italy and Sicily, 2 vols, 

Hume and Smollet’s England. 2 vols. 

Harmer’s Observations on verious Passages of Scripture. 

Kirke White's Life and Remains. 

Library of Useful Knowledge— Preliminary, Hydrostatics, Hydraut- 
ics, Pneumatics, Heat, part 1, Heat, part 2, Mechanics, part 1, 
Mechanics, part 2, Mechanics, part 3. 

Leighton’s Works, 4 vols. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 

Do. do. of Agrigulture. 

Lee’s Dictionary uf Botanical’ rms. 

Leslie's Illustrations tothe Sketch Book. 

Morefl’s Elements of the History of Philosopby and Science. 

Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction, with numerous 
engravings un woed, 9 vols. 

Modern Traveller, No. 1 to $7. 

Martin’s Carpenter's and Joiner’s Instructor. 

Massillon’s Sermons. 

Moh’s Mineralogy, 3-vols. 

Mitchell's Encyelopedia. 

Magnall’s Historical Questions. - 

Macries’ Life of Knox, 2 vols. 

Mawe's Gardener’s Calendar. 

Muller's Universal History, 8 vols. 

Maxims of Napoleon. 

Malthus’ Aiditioas on Population. 

Original Stories. 

Partingtoo’s Clock and Watchmaker’s Complete Guide. 

Do. Coach Maker's aud Wheelwright’s Guide. 
Do. Printer’s Guide. 

Do. Engrave:'s Guide. 

Do. Ship Ryilde-’s Guide. 

Do. Builder’s GuiJe. 

Burnett's Lines of Hale and Rochester. 

Clareadon’s Rebellion, 8 vols. 

Marlowe's Poetical and Dramatie W orks, 8 vols. 

Waiton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson. 

Paley’s Works, 5 vols. 

Parry, Ross, Franklin, aad Belzoni’s Travels snd Voyages. 


(G°PRECEPTOR WANTED..£)) 

PRECEPTOR is wanted for * Thornton Acade- 

my” in Saco, Staie of Maine—a liberal salary 

will be given. Application for that situation may be 
made by letter to the subscriber, at Saco. 








Dec. 7. ti J. SPRING. | 


— 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


FIRST NIGHT OF FAUSTUS. 

O* MONDAY Fvening next, Dec. 10, will be 
presented, ina style never witnessed in this 

country, the Grand Spectacle of 

F.AUSTUS. 
With other Entertainments. 

EThe Managers respectfully inform the public 
that the have made an arrangement with Mr. HORN 
and Mrs. KNIGHT the celebrated Vocalists, for a few 


nights. Due notice will be given of their first appear- 
ance. 


— 





— ——— ——— — 
EXTRA FINE 

NOLOGNE WATER, in fancy bolties ; Pradier’s 

celebrated French Razors, and A. Hunt's supe- 

rior old English Razors, wa:ranted ready for use, ia 
portable cases; with a general assortment of Pra- 
FuMEnyY, at J. DORET'Y’S Fashionable Hair Cut- 
ting and Dressing Room, No. 8, Court street, two 
doors from Washington street. 

Dec. 7. ras | 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

NOTICE is hereby give™s 
thata stated meeting of the 
M. E. Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of this Common- 
wealth, will be held at 
Masons Hall, on Tumspar, 
the llth day of December 
next, at’ 6 o'clock, P. M. 
All concerned will take dee 
notive thereof and govern 








themselves accordingly. 

By direction of M. E. Daniel L. Gibbens, G. H. P. 
Attest, - 

Nov. 30. 


SAMUEL HOWE, G. Sec’y, 


CLAY’S 


ITCHG 









Orntment 
OR pleasantuess, safety, expedition, care, and 
certainty, far superior to any other Ointment in 
the cure of the Itch, and is warranted not to fail. It 
isalso found a rem+dy for all cutaneous eruptions, 
scorbutic affections of the head, pimples on the face, 
Ringworm, Tetters, Grubs, Morphew, Salt Rheum, 


and other impurities of the skin. 25 cents a box. 

Anso,—CLAY’S STOMACH BITTERS, will be 
found in all cases of the following description to give 
relief—-Nausea, vomiting, heart-burn, costivenese, 
weakness at the breast, pain in the stomach, loss of 
appetite, sickness at the stomach, general debility, 
and all symptoms of Flatulence and Indigestion, be- 
ing a pleasant cordial Bitter, are reccommended for 
common use. Fifteen years experience has found 
these two articles superior to any other offered to the 
public. Price 25 cents. One box will make one 
gallon of strong tincture. 

The above articles may be had at the store of 
Messrs. FLE'CHER & CARRUTH, No. 4, Long- 
wharf, Boston, wholesale and retail. Other agents 
in the city and country may be supplied on the same 
conditions as of the original Proprietor. Agente in 
the country are respectfully requested to call at the 
above named place tor further supplies. Also sold 
at Messrs. D. & J. HENSHAWS, and most Druggists 
aud Apothecaries in the city of Boston and country. 

Dec. 7. 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

Y MARSH & CAPEN, 362, Washington-strect, 
The New-England Almanac and Masonic Calen- 
dar. This work is on a new and improved plan, and 
is said to contain more useful and correct information 
than any Almanac ever publishcd in New-England. 
Fart of the extra information it contains, in addition 
to what is usually found ia works of this nature, is 
new and useful Astronomical Calculations ; Impor- 
tant Tables relating to the Tides ; List of ~-Officers in 
the U. S. Government, and of each of the New-Eng- 
land States ; Lists of Officers of the Grand Lodges, 
their times and places of meeting, together with the 
names, location, and tines of meeting of the Subordi- 
nate Lodges in New England, &c. The time of High 
Water has been calculated for near a hundred differ- 
ent places, and the very important corrections de- 
pruding on the difference of the right ascension of the 
Sun and Moon, and the distance of the latter from 
the Earth, have been applied. The best recommend- 
ation of the work is in the work itself. Price 12g 

cents. Liberal discourts to traders. 

Nov. 16. tf 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter- 
takes this method of informing the public ia 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to 
business, to merit and receive their continued patron- 
age. episly July 27. 


New and Valuable School Book. 
ECONDARY LESSONS, orn tak IMPROVED 
READER, for the use of Schools. By the Author 
of the Fran4lin Primer. 

This work is designed particularly for a Reading 
Book, and both in the plan and execution, it is be- 
lieved that some material improvements have been 
made, even on the most popular books of the kind be- 
fore extant. ‘he title of the “Improved Reader,” it 
is thought, will be found very appropriate, aad the 
book itself, an important auxiliary in the cause of 
Education. 








Extract from the Preface. 

The leading design of this compilation, is to ia- 
trodace the child, by an easy and gradual progtess, 
to an acquaintance with the most important words ; 
to an acquaintance with their meaning, as well as 
their visible forms, that he may early form a taste for 
reading, and be incomparably more capable of oral in- 
struction, than he woald otherwise be. The author 
pretends to no great originality, either in the design, 
or the execution. He hopes, however, that some ma- 
terial improvements have been made on the best books 
of the kind, before ezian/, not excepting the Easy Les- 
eons and the American Popular Lessons.” 

(<The Improved Reader is recommended to the 
public, under the impression that it will be found 
highly useful as a School Book, and remarkably well 
adapted to the purpose for which it Is intended. 

Extract from a Review of the work. 

ss We think the Improved Reader is well calculat. 
ed for the important place it is designed to fill, and 
that the Author of it is entitled to the thanks of the 
community for this saccesefu] attempt to add to the 
means of intellectual and moral improvement, among 
the young. The style is simpie ; the pieces short, in- 
teresting, and instructive. \Besides the excelleut ia- 
struction which it contaias, ia a familiar and engug- 
ing form, it is well suited to do away that upnataral 
tone which children 80 generally acquire by —— 
what they do pot understand. Any one who is at 
acquainted witn the state of our Schools, and has ob- 
served the manner in which the you Scholars 
spend their time, will be sensible how much a book 
like this is wanted. We hope to see this little work 
extensively adopted in our Schools.” 

#,* Those interested in the subject of Education, 
are respectfully requested to examine this book, be- 
fore they purchase for the approaching winter Schools. 

For sale by the publisbers, A. PHELPS and A. 
CLARK, Greenfield. Also, by HILLIARD, GRAY 
& CO. and RICHARDSON & LORD, Bestes; 
CLARENEON HARRIS, Worcester. 

(cp~7Schools supplied,oa very liberal! terme. 

Yor. 3. 
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PAiscetlanies. 


(From the Boston Token, for 12283 
TO AN AGED ELM. 


Tis the last of the mighty ! and nobly it towers 
Unbent, save in welcome to sunshine or showers ; 

On its limbs the fierce tempests for ages have beat, 
And the young and the old have lain low at its feet ; 
But it rears its green banners in beauty and pride 
Where the ranks of the woodland were slain by its side, 
And the turf, like the war-field once trodden and red, 
Lies even and green on the graves of the dead. 


Say, is it unconscieus ? and can there not be 

Some feeling and thought in that time-honored tree ? 
Oh, yes! it seems pondering o’er scenes that are past, 
As it calmly waves from it the rage of the blast ; 
And well may it do so—it looks as each leaf 

Could tell some strange legend of pleasure or grief ; 
And the tales of past ages are deep in its form 
Engraven, in scars of the lightning and storm. 





Ancient tree! thou hast seen when this region was still, 
And echo slept sound in the valley and hill ; 

When only the torrent was heard in its flow, 

Like the wail of the dreamer, complaining and low ; 
Or the wood murmured hoarsely in wrath to the sky, 
At the crash of its boughs, aa the wild deer went by; 
For a charm of deep stillness was hung in the air, 
And a peace, like the night calm of Paradise, there. 


Thou hast seen the bold savage move fearless and fast, 

Like the gallant young eagle outriding the blast, 

Ashe chased his wild gamethrough the forest and flood, 

Or summoned his tribes to the banquet of blood : 

Then the blows of their vengeance were sudden and 
dak, ; 

Their arrows like starlight glanced, true to their mark, 

Till, wearied with death, they delighted to see 

The red flashes gilding the council-fire tree. 


Thou hast seen when the pilgrim came forth from the 
ehore, 

And plunged in the forest untravelled before, 

Till, wayward and weary, beneath thy broad shade 

He knelt, and the wilderness heard as he prayed : 

Then strong grew his spirit, though feeble his arm ; 

The heart of the etranger was holy and calm, 

Though he wept, as he murmured some wild breath- 
ing strain 

Of the land that his eyes should see—never again. 


Thou hast seen when the rainbow sprang high in the 
gloom 

And the desert rejoiced like the rose tree in bloom ; 

When the sun-gilded spires and the mansions were seen 

Where the shed of the savage so lately had been : 

There was youth, with its beauty and bright laughing 
eye; 

And man, with his courage determined and high ; 

And the child, that the mother more tenderly pressed, 

As, scared by the wolf scream, it clung to her breast. 


Thou hast seen when the cheek of the bravest grew 
ale 

As the yell of the savage came near on the gale ; 

But their souls grew revengeful and wrathfully proud, 
As the Gre of their dwellings blezed high in the cloud : 
They fought for their loved ones, till blood, like the rain, 
Stood deep in their furrows and reddened their plain ; 
Till, victorious, their tears and their triumphs were one, 
And their mourning began when the warfare was done. 


Thou hast seen what the might of their firmness could 


do; 
Now the sons of the forest are feeble and few ; 
No portion fer them in their country remaius, 
And the bleod of the warrior is dried in their veins: 
No longer exulting they number their fires, 
Or bear with deep reverence the bones of their sires ; 
Away from the scorn of the white man they fly, 
And sit in their solitude, waiting to die. 


‘Still the garland of verdure is fresh on thy brow! 
Say, last of the forest, what hearest thou now ? 
Thy bright leaves are lifted and fanned by the air, 
As the sabbath bell calls to devotion and prayer : 
Sometimes they are stirred by the prancing of feet, 
As the youth come at noontide to rest from the heat ; 
And they whisper in echoes, that answer above 
To childhood’s sweet accents of pleasure and love. 


To thee too the loving and loved shall repair, 

And thy shade and thy solitude welcome them there, 
While they paint the bright future,or thoughtfully see 
The history of ages recorded in thee : 

The days thou hast seen to their hearts shall return, 
And the fire of the past in their bosoms shall burn, 
While they promise,in rapture,their friendship shall be 
Still green, and unfading, and lasting like thee. 


Farewell then, farewell! and when we are passed by, 
May thy bright crown of foliage be seen on the sky, 
That men still with wonder may gaze on thy form, 
Unscathed by the lightning, enbent by the storm. 
But, last of the mighty ! thy fall must be soon : 

Thou too must decline, like the shadow from noon ; 
Aud yet, ere we perish, we wish there may be 

Years of freshness, and verdure, and glory for thee. 


HIDDEN TREASURE. 
« The man that would successful be in mischief, 
Must, by some means or other, hook in woman.” 

Great public excitement, of any kind, is gener- 
ally followed by moral and intellectual waste ; 
as troubled waters necessarily leave behind 
them a long wake of froth and fuam. The good 
seed, which nature sows in the mind of youth, 
needsa still, eunny period to ripen ; and though 
violent winds may strengthen the plants across 
which they sweep in fury, they leave them fixed 
in a thousand distorted and fantastic forms. Thus 
the war of °76 threw abroad upon the land in- 
numerable yarieties of all that is recklesg, sensual, 
weak, depraved, and eccentric. However, so- 
eiety did not appear as in France,»fter its tremen- 
dous revolution—like a hody broken and dislo- 
cated on the rack, still twitching and heaving 
with the fearful remains of vitality. Here, there 
was more matter for merrriment than mourning ; 
and though human nature was often degraded, 
it was usually in such a form that the sternest 
philosopher must have laughed, though reason 
bade him weep. 

One of the most singular samples of humanity, 
which the new-states could furnish, was Antho- 
ny Slack. He lived in the pleasant valley of 
Westminster, on the Vermont side of the Con- 
necticut, and owned land enough to have made 
him the wealthiest farmer in New England; but 
Anthony had heen in the war, and had acquired 
there a gentlemanly love of ease. As easily 
might the fattened pig have been set to plough 
the fields,as his obstinate master induced to work. 
Yet Anthony was not fat. On the contrary, his 
bones might be seen ay plainly as the gaps in his 
own corn house; and it seemed as if the wind 
might have whistled through them as well. The 
jaundice had given a saffron hue to his clap- 
board visage ; and bis long white hair, uncut for 
many a year, fell in perpendicular profusion, like 
the rows of candles which ornament the rods of 
atallow chandler. I never heard of but one 
thing which resembled Anthony Slack’s face ; and 

* that was a bright yellow squash, which a mis- 
ehievous urchin hung round with the silken 
tresses of the corn field, calling it Anthony’s 
statue. Yet within this shackled and antiquated 
form was enshrined a soul full of modern ideas 
of republicanism. On thissubject, Anthony was 
as learned, and as rational, as the savants of 
France, or the orators of America ; and, better 
than either of his models, he exemplified his 
theory in practice. Buttons were of Engtish 


ridiculous fore glorious son of liberty to have 

been made comfortable by the haughiy upheld: 

ers of crown and mitre; therefore, bis thick 

homespun clothes were fastened together with 

thorns, which grew in great abundance around 

his garden. ese garments were originally 

white ; but, as snuff happened, unfortunately, to 

be an American luxury, their color soon became 

as dubious as the complexion of the owner. His 

shoes were his own handiwork ; except, indeed,” 
the occasional assistance he received from a nota- 

ble niece. No consanguinity would have been 

suspected between this girl and her uncle. Her 

brown cheek hada slight flush in the centre, like 

the color which sometimes mantles one side of a 

bouncing russet apple ; and her sturdy arms and 

ancles vied well with the trees which bear that 

golden fruit. Her eye was as blue as Lake 

Champlain in a clear, cold, winter’s morning ; 

and its roguish expression was in excellent keep- 

ing with the upward quirk of her full red lip. She 

was the reigning belle for manya mile, though 

the rustics cowid give no better account of her 

fascination than that there was something, some- 

how or other, more taking about Betsy Slack, 

than all the girls onthe Connecticut. No one, 

however, appeared to make any abiding impres- 

sion on the light-hearted damsel. She laughed 

with all her lovers ; and she quizzed them all. 

Yet her indifference did not seem allied to co- 

quetry. It was simply an overrunning love of 
fun. She never asked the philosophic question, 

what was probably the end ani aim of man’s 

existence 3 but her thousand inischievous pranks, 

and her loud laugh, impetuous and sizzling, as 

the eruption of cider from a newly tapped bar- 

rel, proved that she thonght they were all made 

for ajoke. Not so thought Jacob Little, the 

least favored of all her knights. In good sooth, 

he was a dolorous, skin-and-bone man. His 

joints rattled against each other, asif a surgeon 

had stolen him from the sexton, and, finding 

breath in his body, had huddled the bones to- 

gether again by contract. Hislip corners turned 

downward, long enough for an Jtalian figure 

o’ nine. Hisekinny fingers were like vulture’s 

claws. The white cf hislarge eyes partook of 
a most melancholy biue tint, which was usually 

displayed by a sanctified roll upward,—unless, 

indeed, in Miss Betsy Slack’s presence, one de- 

lighted organ was permitted to wander obliquely 

to theearth. Of all men in the world, he wus 

the last to be loved by the merry maiden. 

One would as soon have thought of consurting a 

magpie with an owl. But Jacob had his share 

of that comfortable appendage, called vanity, of 
which his sex are seldom entirely destitute ; and 

he persisted in thinking himself the favored one. 

This faith was a source of constant vexation toa 

neighboring rival, who was, in all respects, the 

very antipode of Jacob Little. Ebenezer Green 

was a brawny, good natured son of the plough, 
with black button eyes, aud suct: a head and face 

as children make of builets. Somewhat obtuse 
in his perceptions and sympathies, love, when it 
did grapple with him, fastened like the white 
bear on the sleeping walrus. Two things only 
could waken his ingenuity, and excite him to un- 
common exertiun ; and these were the hope of 
annoying his wo-begone competitor, and of gain- 
ing favor in the eyes of his wayward mistress. 
It was not long before a fitting oppartunity pre- 
sented itself. A stranger. from the * Buy State,” 
made an incursion into Vermont, in the autumn 
of 1782. By virtue of the witch-hazel wand, he 
pretended to have discovered an immense trea- 
sure,concenled near Westminster burying ground, 
and secured with twice the number of epells 
usually employed by searobbers. The magician 
very wisely observed that nobody could look on 
the valley of Westminster and deny that evil 
spirits had been there ; for it was plain enough 
to been seen that, where men now smoked in 
their houses, fishes had once frolicked in the 
lake. Three times, he aflirmed, had this lake 
been exorcised ; and, at each time, it had shrunk 
more and more within itself. Three beds of 
sand, successively deposited, still prove how re- 
luctantly the water gods gave up their empire ; 
but, when the last frightful spell wns uttered, it 
is believed they rushed through the rocks at 
Brattleboro’, and left dry land in their rear. Deep 
in this spell-bound tract, the conjuror said there 
was gold end silver enough to buy the Great Mo- 
gul’s aiamond. The precious secret was entrust- 
ed to a few worthies, among whom were Jacob 
Little and Ebenezer Green. Now, it happened 
that, only the day before the magician arrived 
among them, Betsy Siack had reproached honest 
Jacob with his poverty ; and the sorrowing swain 
resolved, go through what superstitious terror 
he might, he would secure the hidden treasure. 
At first, Ebenezer Green listened to the stranger’s 
dazzling account with that sly, shrewd, New- 
-England look, which seems to bid defiance to 
outwitting knavery; but when he knew that his 
rival had engaged to furnish money ‘and become 
principal in the concern, he entered into his plans 
with all possible eagerness. Many and many a 
consultation were held upon the important sub- 
ject, and the winter had nearly passed away, pe- 
fore all their arrangements were made. he 
laws of the black art required seven actors, and 
only six trust-worthy individuals had as yet been 
selected. The frost was fast loosening the earth, 
which held their expected wealth in chains, when 
Ebenezer Green was deputed to wait upon An- 
thony Slack, tu request the assistance of his 
purse and person. The time chosen for transact- 
ing this business was one of those disagreeable 
March days, when it neither storms nor shines, 
when the transient snow beneath our feet is 
white as a brickmaker’s frock, and the sky over 
our heads as motionless and dingy as a tub of 
cold suds. In short, one of those days when all 
nature looks pale and disconsolate as an old blue 
nun. Antheny had crept inside his wood pile, 
for he, good, easy soul, always heaped his winter’s 
wood around tle fire, to avoid unnecessary labor, 
—leaving only a small aperture, through which 
his active niece obtained free ingress and egress. 
The blood crept more sluggishly than common 
through his veins, and his head nodded frequent- 
ly over his pipe, to the manifest danger ef his 
long, lank neck, when Ebenezer entered. On 
hearing his voice, the old man slowly thrust his 
yellow paw through a chink in the wood pile,and 
drawled out his indolent sahitation. The whirl- 
ing of Betsy’s foot-wheel did not cease for an 
instant; and to her lover’s very kind “ How 
* do, Miss Betsy ?” she briefly answered, 
“ Very well; only a little troubled with St. An- 
thony’s fire ;” and, as she spoke, the saucy girl 
cast a significant glance at the scraggy heap of 
cat-sticks reposing on broken American bricks, in 
lieu of English andirons. Luckily, in his anxiety 
to inquire the news, the old man did not notice 
her remark. 

When Ebenezer answered that there was 
great news stirring, Betsy’s foot rested on the 
wheel, and Anthony laid down his pipe, and rose 
up to jisten. One expecting some village scan- 
dal, and the other was all eagerness to hear that 
the contagious spirit of French liberty had broken 





manufacture, and it would have been highly | 


Both seemed disappointed, when the real pur- | 
portof his visit was explained. To Betsy it was 

“a twice told tale 3” and te her unele’s startled 

ear it was a request full of audacions wicked- 

ness. “So, you really think that JI, Anthony 

Slack, who bave had the honor to serve under 

his Excellency General Washington, am going to 

disgrace my old age hy joining this devil’s divan, 

do you 2” sail the offeyced-sage. “ Why, there 

is money in the case,” replied the yeoman ; “ and 

a good deal of good em be done with money.” 

Authony paused awhile; for gold can bewilder 

the thoughts of a repuliican, as well as those of 
a British prime ministe. “ I’ve always been of 
opinion,” at length he sid, “ that them pirates 

hid a power of money dongside our river, in by- 

gene times ; but itis ilputting a finger ina pie 

of Satan’s cooking.” “But this man from tha 

‘ Bay State,” rejoined 3etsy, “says he knows 

how to get the treasure out of the grip of the evil 

one ; and only think, urcle Anthony, how much 

good might be done in tie cause of liberty with 

such a sum as they ell of, when money is sc 

scarce in the land.” “ The gipsy talks like a 

book,” said the zeajouws politician. “ No doubt 

much might be done toiching southern slavery— 

no doubt—no doubt. Well, Ezer, I7ll think of 
it,—and I guess I'll go.’ 

Satisfied with this indefinite promise, the young 

man departed, beckoning, us he went, to induce 

Betsy to follow him, Whether the mischievous 

maiden was a confidant, and whether she feared 

that Jacob Little’s courage would fail, unless 
su»ported by her uncle’s sanction, we will not 
presume to say; but she certainly obeyed her 
Jover’s signal with unwonted alacrity ; and, af- 

tera whispered consultation of fifteen minutes, 

one of her peculiar, bubbling laughs was 
heard, as she exclaimed, * Well, Eben, let Ja- 

cob have a fair chance for his life. It would 

be a dreadful thing to die of sheer fright.” 

We know not what more she migit have said, 

had she not been interrupted in her homeward 

walk by an encounter with the identical knight 
of the cadaverous visage. Laying his finger up- 
on the right hand of the damsel, he whined forth, 
in his most pathetic tone, * Ah, Betsy Slack— 
Betsy Slack ! My heart misgives me in this busi- 
ness ; for I have always been a misfortune man. 
If Tcould but think poverty was all ye had agin 
me ?—” “ As true as you ’ve spoken my name,” 
replied the relenting maiden, “just so true will 
I marry you, if you get one hundred dollars of 
that pirate money.” 

Truly, Jacob was somewhat comforted by this 
assurance ; but he had aZearful task to perform : 
and, at the thought of it, his heart could not but 
quake within its tabernacle of flesh. It had 
been decreed that one of the party should await 
the arrival of the rest, n whole hour, in the bury- 
ing ground. Sad to relate, the lot fell upon the 
timid Jacob, and he was told that he must go at 
midnight, and alone! In vain did the smitten 
swain say to himself, “If the way to the dam- 
sel’s favor lics through such a fearful pilgrimage, 
I will nluck up a stout heart, and go on.” Poor 
man, his heart had never been of the stoutest, 
and now it quivered like a spider’s web in the 
whirlwind ! 

At eleveno’clock, onthat eventful night, lan- 
tern in hand, and Bible at his neck, Jacob Little 
tight have been seen stealing along the road 
which leads through the village of Westminster. 
As he came within view of bis place of destina- 
tion, he paused to gather up his soul fur the en- 
terprise. The moon, ever and anon brushing 
away the masses of feathery clouds which swam 
around her, gave forth the uncertain light that 
superstiticn loves ; the circling hills seemed like 
giant spirits wrapped in their robes of mist; and 
from the elevated site of the road, the broad 
Connecticut might be seen passing quietly on, 
singing its sleepy lullaby to the restless trees. 
Jacob seareely dared trust a glance in the op- 
posite direction ; for there, where a steep bank 
led down to the meadows, was hicden the pirate 
treasure ; and a little weat of that glimmered the 
place of graves. The hair on his harmless pate 
was wet with the dews of terror, and his knees 
smote each other, as if they had been belligerant 
powers; but Betsy Slack’s promise carried him 
through that dreadful moment of irresolution ; 
and Jacob’s lantern scon #iuminated one of the 
numerous strange epitaphs in the burial ground 
of his native village. For one dreary half hour, 
the silence heard was like darkness felt. Then 
there was a mournful noise from the opposite 
corner of the grave yard, and something white 
gradually towering up to an enormous height, 
was seen in motion towardshim. Before the 
frightened sinner had time to remember that, 
evenin fear of instant death, he must not utter a 
syllable, his parched tongue had sent forth a half 
howling, half shrieking, “Oh!” The figure held 
up its hand in a threatening manner, and moved 
on more awiftly. Then it motioned Jacob to fol- 
low, and turned rapidly round. He, poor fellow, 
obeyed as he might ; often stumbling against the 
grave-stones, and rending the litile flesh ke had, 
till the sparks flashed from his eyes in very agony. 
On, on, went the phantom ; and on, on, followed 
Jacob, toward the steep hauk,where the ill-gotten 
wealth lay secreted. All at once, the spectre de- 
viated from the straight line in whici: it had dart- 
ed along ; but the heedless Jacob, out of breath 
with terror and fatigue, kept on ina tangent, and 
ny a found himself—up to the chin in meadow 
mud ! 

His lantern was broken by the fall ; the moon 
was hidden hehind a dense cloud ; and there was 
Jacob, at midnight, alone, in the dark, and striv- 
| ing, in vain, to grasp the edges of his slippery 
prison. “ Ah, Betsy Sluck, Betsy Slack !” thought 
he, “ if you could but see your poor, sinful lord 
and master in a> plight so piseous to behold !” 
But he dared not utter his sorrowful cogitations 
aloud. The ghost was no where to be seen. Once 
he thought he heard a suppressed giggie; and in 
his ears it had a most awful, unearthly sound. I 
know not why it is, there is pleasure in the idea 
that departed spirits still care for us, and continue 
to have sympathies and feelings like our own ; 
but whose bload does not curdle, and drop coldly 
through his veins, at the thought that the dead 
may laugh? A stronger mind than Jacob’s might 
well have quailed at that trying moment. Before 
his bewilderment of horror began to pass away, 
he felt hzmself caught cp by a strong srm, and 
placed upon his feet. His first motion was to lay 
hold of his Bible. Alas, it lay buried at the bot- 
tomof the ditch. Nothing could have added so 
much to his superstitious fears. He groped a- 
round, in hopes cf finding the protecting volume ; 
and, while thus engaged, a strong light fell upon 
him from the torchesof his companions, who 
were slowly proceeding towarils the spot indicat- 
ed hy the magician’s rod of witch-hazel, filled 
with quicksilver. Jacob felt the mud tightening 
on his face and hands, as if it had been an armor 
of steel ; but, regardless of personal beauty, he 
joyfully strode onward to meet his human com- 
panions. Ebenezer Green was the only one who 
ventured to grin at his uncouth appearance. The 
others, with features elongated, and ears erect, 





out with more virulent symptoms in England. 


stood! the very images of distress. As for Anthony 
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Slack, with his iong, white, flannel coat, and his | 
matted hair, swinging in the wind, he actually 
seeined more like a spectre, than the figure which 
had beckoned Jacob away trom the tomb; and at 
that moment, PT vertiv believe Anthony wished 
himselfa ghost. Aiter a short pause, the signal | 
was given; and pick-axes, shovels, and crow- 
bars were busy in the ground. For one hour, | 
they dug as if life depended on their success—all 
save Anthony Slack. He had never loved work, | 
since he teftthe camp ; and for the last year es- | 
pecially, he said it had been borne in upon his! 
mind to revive the long neglected jubilee-year of 
the Hebrews. Enough to keep breath within the 
body was all he did, or would suffer to be done 
in his household ; and the fructification of a peck 
of beans, which his niecrplanted by stealth, was 
the only labor imposed on his extensive farm. 
The old man was as obstinate in theology as in 
polities ; and whoever meddled with his whims, 
was sure to hear a volley of words clattering on 
his ears, like the machinery of a steam ‘oat. 
Thus unmolested, Anthony grew more and more 
perserve in bis laziness ; and before be had dug 
ten minutes for the treasure, he leaned doggedly 
on his spade, and thus remained, in spite of the 
winks, and jogs, and treading on toes, which his 
silent neighbors chose to give. At last, however, 
even Anthony was aroused from his sluggishness ; 
for the crow-bars struck upon an iron chest! All 
was eagerness and expectation. Anthony threw 
down his spade ; aad Jacob Littie, with his long 
iegs clinging to the ground, and his rickety body 
harging down the hole they had just dug, like an 
ourang outang ready to dart upon his prey, actu- 
ally placed his hand on the flat surface of the 
chest. Suddenly, it slid beyond his reach ; a ter- 
rible explosion rent the air; and volumes of 
crackling flame roared forth like a cataract! Loud 
shrieks were heard, answered by the snme tis- 
tant laugh, which had frightened Jacob, when 
struggling alone in the ditch. Some fled in one 
direction, some in anather, and in five minutes all 
was sti!! around the pirates’ treasure. Jacob 
Little was never seen or heard of after. His 
scanty portion of goods and chattels disappeared 
with him, cad Betsy always supposed that he left 
the country, in shame and sorrow. Anthony 
Slack maintained with his cying breath, that ne 
saw him high up in the air, riding on the tail of a 
fiery dragon. Anthony himself died in three 
weeks, of the effects of that night’s race. Betsy 
thought she ceuld do nothing better than to in- 
trust herself and farm to the care of Ebenezer 
Creen. ‘The kind hearted girl certainly lamented 
her uncle’s death, as much as such a being could 
be lamented ; but, in @ few months, the frolic- 


‘some lass could not forbear saying, “ Well, Eben, 


since he was scared out of the world by a rocket, 
it isa sad pity he did not know it was of American 
manufacture. It would have been such a com- 
fort to his republican soul !” 





[From the Lowell Journal.) 
HOW TO KEEP BOARDERS. 
Study well these modest hints, 
They show the art of “ Skinning Flints.” 

Rooms should be kept as dirty as possible, not swept 
oftener than once in a month, and even then the dirt 
should not be removed from the roam, but should be 
—* ited very carefully behind some trunk, table or 
aoor. 

Washing floors should be prohibited, as damp floors 
Create cramps, agues, &c. and the corporation sustain 
aloss in paint and pine boards. 

ires should be very low in winler; say fico small 
brands half burned in ashes, will answer in very cold 
weather, as the boarders will be satisfied with heat 
from their neighbors’ chimneys, or will be compeijed 
to sneak off to bed early.—LUem! good thing to keep 
a quiet house! : ; 

Make your beds once a week, say on Saturday, for 
two reasons; first, that the corporation may profit by 
the early rising of their help, Hem! beds so confound- 
ed hard that the poor girls and men turn out before 
day. Second, that you may profit by the boarders 
kecping their beds late on Sunday morning, thereby 
saving house-room and fuel. 

Sour four and musty meal make very good bread, 
the quality of which is much improved by long keep- 
ing; when thoroughly blued it will auswer for pud- 
dings, with a very little molasses and strong butter, if 
not sufficiently blue for nuddings, and yet too blue for 
pigs to eat,manufacture it into pancakes or lap jacks, 
and you will assuredly save the whole. One ounce of 
tea with two gallons uf bciled tea-pot. Ten kernels 
of coffee with one gallon of the essence of dishkettle, 
with the addition of one pound of beefsteak, tougher 
the better, is sufficient food for 30 boarders, morning 
and eveniag; possibly it might answer for a. smaller’ 
number. In order that your boarders should relish 
your dinner, keep your beef, pork, fish and poultry 
until they car ke nosed a full mile off, after the man- 
ner of pole cats, alias skunks; this wi!l save all su- 
pcrfluous seasonings, as pepper, spice, &c. And if it 
does nut create an appetite, it will very soon satisfy 
one. If your boarders are very hungry, have a care, 
that they hurt not themselves by eating too much. 
eal out your bare pork ribs with a spare hand, and 
if they are not satisfied with one rib, secure the re- 
mainder in your own plate, and lick the dish. If 
—* method does not satisfy them, your musty cider 
will. 

What remains of beef steak dinners, should b2 de- 
posited, for a month or longer, in some coal hole, and 
2s occasion requires, you can introduce the savoury 
sole leather to your *+ lean kine,” in the shape of minced 
pies, sufficiently seasoned, without the aid of “ cinna- 
mon, Cloves or mace.” One mite of this kind will 
last thirty boarders a month. 

If some of your boarders are out of health, keep 
the remainder danciog night and day, as too much 
sleePs and a quiet house, frequently creates low spi- 
rits. 

Compel your boarders to pay for all superfluities, 
such as one quarter of a cracker and a glass of vine- 


lamp wick used after ten o’clock, P. M. and a clean 
towel oftener than twice a year. 

A strict adherence to the foregoing hints will ineare 
you a fortune; three boarders on the above pian will 
pay all the expenses of a large family, and enable the 
landlady or landlord to deposit fifteen or twenty dol- 
lars in the Savings bank. 

This calculation is made for the meridian of Lowell 
but like the almanacs will probably answer for man , 
manufacturing villages. EXPERIENCE. 
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4. GOULD 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, formerly 

occupied by H. Jackson,and has placed his SPONG® 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierc«, & Co. Elm- 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E.Knowlton & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 

Ebrepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as 
you wish to be particular. All orders punctually at- 
tended to. eply. May 11. 


DR. STORER 
AS removed to No. 298, Washington-street, the 
late residence of Dr. Hay ward. 
Nov. 23. 6tis 








F~ BANK NOTES ON INTEREST af} 
N® ES on the CITY BANK, bearing Materest, 
1% may be bad on applieation to the Cazhier. 





April £9. tf 


gar prior to going to bed ; one sixteenth of an inch of 


<< 


H’ removed to the first house n rth of the Bap- | 


Standard School Books. 

AMES LORI VG, No. 13, Washington street, 

eF publishes the following valuable School Books, 

School Commieitees and Teachers are invited to give 
them a careful examination. 

Dr. Suow's First Principles of English Spelling and 
Reading, containing the words of the New-Testa- 
ment, arranged in lessons adapted to the capacity of 
leaners in Primary and Sabbath Schools. By Caleb 
H. Saow, M. D. 

lu the division of words into syllables, and in the 


| tables for progressive spelling lessons, simplicity and 


intellizibleness have been aimed at, without reference 
to the example of others. And these two objects 
seemed best attainable Ly arranging the words of one 
and two syllables in lessone according to the number 
of letters in each, and subdividing these lessons into 
sections according to the vowel sound of other evi- 
dent marks of distinction, 
— The sixth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volume 
rat. 
rhe tenth edition of Alden’s Spelling Book, volume 
second, 
‘The fifth edition of Alden’s Reader. This is one of 
the best and moet systematic collections of reading 
lessons new in use. 

The seventeenth edition cf Murray's Grammar, 
abridged by a Teacher of Youth, in Boston. Price 
St perdozen. This abridgement has attained an al- 
most unprecedented popularity. It has ontliveda 
multitude of other Grammars, and is considered as 
remarkably suited to the capacity of beginners. 

The twelfth edition of Murray’s Exercises, withou$ 
any variation from the English edition. 

The sixth edition of Blair’s Catechism of Common 
‘Things in Use, necessary to be known at an early 
age. Together witha Catechism of the Ameriteg 
Revolution. The most distinguished characters of 
that momentons period are particularly noticed, Ale 
a Catechism of the History and Customs of Natiogs— 
and Arithmetical Tables. Price $1 per dozen. 

The fourth edition of Mason on Self Knowledge, 
with Questions adapted for Schools and Academies. 
Price 37 1-2cts. im half binding. This is suitable 
for the frst class in Sabbath Schools. 

The third edition of Watts on the Mind, with Ques- 
tions adapted for Schools and Academies. 

Alger’s Elements of Orthography, illustrating by 
easy examples, the powers of the Alphabet, and the 
rules fur syllabification, spelling, &c. 

Pope's Essay on Man. Price $1 per dozen, printed 
on a beautiful small type. Nov. 23. 


CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 
a? & HOWARD have succeeded in preparing 
a Medicine for the cure of Intempetance. It 
has had the advantage of repeated and successful ex- 
periments, by physicians of the first respectability in 
this city, and is confidently brought before the public 
as a remedy in no respect inferior to any which have 
been off-red for the purpose. A geutleman who has 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and has witness- 
ed the operation of this, in several instances, has ex- 
pressed his preference for their preparation. They 
have been politely favored with the following certi6- 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


Messrs. Reed & Huward,—Gentlemen—! have wit- 
nessed the operation and effect of yyur medicine for 
the cure of Intemperance, in several caves, and am 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has ger- 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirits, 
in those who hail previously been excessively fond of 
them ; that the health of the patients has uniformly 
been improved by its operation, and that, in my epin- 
ion, it is a safe, salutary, aud commendable medi- 
cine, forthe purpose for which it is designed. 

Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLINT. 

Boston, July 11th, 1827. 

Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s Report. 

I have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation bas been 
made by Reed & Howard of this city, a principal in- 
gredient of which, [ suspect to be of a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are any of 
the ingredients in Clambers’s powders ; or, at least, 
that this isa more prevailing ingredient in Reed & 
Howard's, than in the New-York preparation. Their 
** cure for Intemperance,” I therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that of Chambers’s. 

TPor sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Han- 
over-street, at the head of EJm-street, Boston. Price 
$2,509. It may also be obtained of A. T. LUWE, No, 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JCHN J. BROWN, 
Washington-street, near Boylston Market, and of 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-street. 

Sept. 23. — tf 
CAUTION. 

HEREAS Swaim’s Panacea has been counter- 
feited and offered for sale in this market, the 
public are respectfully cautioned against purchasing 
the same of any transient person, or of any person not 
regularly established in business. Theze is good rea- 
son to believe that the bottles, together with the 
plate,were manufactured in this vicinity ; they resem- 
ble so much ii: size aud appearance the genuine, that 
the difference could not be discovered by an ordinary 
observer. In order to put a stop, as soon as possible, 
to the mischief, a suit nas already been instituted a- 
gainst the Vender, and supposed Counterfeiter, who 
as yet eludes arrest by the officer, and there is reason 
to fear he has left the city, in order to impose his 
counterfeit preparation on the public elsewhere. 

Manufacturers of Bottles and Engravers, are cat- 
tioned against the manufacture of bottles, or the en- 
graviag of plates, which may aid this imposition on 
the public, as “zy will expose themsr:}ves to proseeu- 
tion. 

N.B. The Counterfeit Preparation is s0 near am 
imitation, iu appearance, of the genuine, that no 
son unacquainted with the fact, would be able to de- 
tect it. It has been extended even to the imitation 
of the signature. All persons who feel an interest ia 
the matter, are requested to call at No. 1, Union- 
street, where a bottle of the counterfeit can be seen, 
and compared with the genuine. 

(c7Swaim's Panacea, warranted genuine, received 
directly from the Proprietor, at Philadelphia, is for 
sale by JONATHAN P. HALL, Jn. No. 1, Union- 
street. , Nov: 16. 
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Elegant India Rubber Shoes. 

| E‘*% HT hundred pairs superior quality comprising 
a complete assortment of Ladies, Gent! 

| Misses, Boys, and Children’s sizes, just receiv 

| for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIA 

180, Washington-street. tf. Oct. 


BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 


TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 2 year, peysole io sévesce. Bb 
scribers not paying in advance, or wihholding poymerts —* ~~: 
are presented, wii! be charged at the rate of THREE DO! 

AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinsed bet by ~—_ 
the subscriber er at the decision of the propricter. s ad 
the qvarter must pay ONE DOLLAR « quarter 10 — 


























AGESTS. 
New-York, R. P. Busu, No. 20, Wall-street 
Philadelphia, Wituias Baneer, George-st. 
Baltimore, Md. Witiiam Poarer. 
Savannah, Geo. L. Batpwisx, & Co. 
Natchez, Mi. Cuarres W. Bast. 
| Portsmouth, Cuiups & Sraaeaws. 
| Portland, Me. Baaset Psrens. 
| Exeter, N. H. J. Burrer, Postmaster. 
| Windser, Vermont, Fazvenice Pettis. 





Newburyport, Maes. M. Lorp, Postmaster. 
Postmaster.’ 
Ne. 7,* 


Medfield, Mass. Cuanzres Onios, 
Providence, R. 1. Mantis Rossxsor, 
Weatininster Rew 
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